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i —— 
| Hi E proper regulation of build- 
ings in towns is a difficult point 
to achieve, because the rights 
or supposed rights of the in- 








dividual are constantly warring | 


with the convenience and protection of the 


public. “ People are very indignant if any 
thing is assumed for the public at the expense 
of what they deem their rights, though they | 


are always ready to claim protection from the 


public against the waywardness of a neighbour 
same freedom of | 
Pre- 


who has only exercised the 
action which they claim for themselves.” 
venting my neighbour from doing what he | 
likes with his own because what he desires to do 
may annoy me, is a vastly different thing from 
preventing me from doing what [ please with 
other neighbour- 


my own. ‘“ The mercer, or 


ing tradesman,” says Professor Hosking, in his 


work on this subject, and of which we now 
to give an 


readily consent to the propriety of abating the 


propose outline,* “who would 


cellar-flap and the contingent dray-ropes to 


he beer-way of his neighbour the publican, 
same side of the street, 


they occasion to the footpath may | 


on the because the 


obstruction 


drive customers, or other possible purchasers 


oe 
of their wares, to cross the street, does not 


hesitate to spread out sun-blinds with their 


stay-rods over the footpath before his own 


shop-window, and that without the slightest 


} 
regard to the 


annoyance occasioned thereby to | 


the general public. Both mercer and publican 


readily concur, nevertheless, in opinion, and | 


they do not fail to urge it whenever occasion 
offers, that hucksters or traffickers of a 


humble grade should bi 


more 
prevented by law 
their goods and vending their | 
streets, to the the 
to the of the settled 


from depositing 
wares in the obstruction of 


public way, and injury 
trader ! 
We have two thi 


about the desired end: 1, 


ngs to do, then, to bring 


to frame such laws 


as are necessary ; and, 2, to make the nece ssity 


so evident as to prevent objections, and obtain 


ready ac “qui scence for the rules. “ “ Regulation,”’ 
says our author, ‘‘ whether it be of buildings or 
of any other matters at the disposal of indi- 


viduals 


intervention of the 


, can only be rendered effectual by the 


—e and as regu- | 


lation, when applied by statute, involves both | 


and ct 


hich rules may b 


restraint ympulsion, the purposes for | 


e imposed, and the circum- 
stances under which regulation is required, 
ought to be such as to command general ac- 


quiescence in the necessity and propriety of 


the imposition.” 
The corollary we echo, and 


loudly com- 


mend it to the especial and continued attention 


of those who are to frame the amended Build- 
ngs Act. 
The main object of Mr. Hoskins 


to show the propriety of certain ru 


5S book is 
s for the | 


good, with the view parva general 


,’ 
6 
a 
ie 
ic 


7 


general 


assent to them, and the wisdom of enforcing 


‘A Guide to the proper Regulation of Buildines in 


Towns, 


as a Means of promoting and securing the Health, 
Comfort, and Safety of the Inhabitants. By William Hos- 
king, Architect, and C.E., one of the official Referees of 


Metropoli itan Buildings, and Professor of the Princ iples and 
Practice of Architecture and of Engineering Constructions, 


at King’s College, London. London; John Murray, Albe- 
marle-street. 


| ing in summer, 
| snow thaws the ceilings fall; whilst the cesspool 
overflows or returns its filth to the house by 


vidual interests. This object, we are bound 
to say, the professor has achieved very 
successfully, although, if carried out to their 
full extent, the writer’s arguments would 
we should be disposed to advocate, or even 
to permit unquestioned. 

The object to be gained must be sufficiently 
important to the public to justify the annoy- 
ance and taxation of the individual; and, in 
all cases, the protection of the many at the cost 
of the one requires for its enforcement the 
most judicious hands. In many, many cases 
the interests are identical, and the increased 


first-expenditure required would prove as 


| much a saving of money and anxiety to the 
| builder as of risk and injury to the public. It 


takes some time to make this fully and gene- 
rally understood : any such clear exposition of 
it,as the book before us affords, in various 
respects, is most valuable. 


The purchaser must necessarily pay more 
for a well-built and well-drained, than for an 
ill-built and undrained house, but, buying the 
latter, he soon finds to his cost that he has 
bought too cheaply;—the walls bulge, the 
floors gape and creak; the lead on the flats 
and gutters, being without drips, after pucker- 

cracks in winter, iad as the 


the drains which led it thither ;—he suffers in 
health and in purse, and thus the public by its 


| members suffers.” 


The necessity of establishing rules for pre- 


venting the spread of fires in towns is so 
generally admitted, that regulations to that 
effect are sure to receive assent. But, as our 


author points out, the root of the evil to be 
checked, —the cause of the danger to be 
of the 
buildings erected, and yet interference to compel 


avoided,—is the inflammable nature 
a better mode of construction than that now fol- 
lowed would scarcely be tolerated at present. 
A feeling is entertained by a large number of 
even the enlightened portion of the community, 


that so long as any injury resulting from their 


| mode of proceeding would fall apparently only 


they 


permitted to take their own course. 


on themselves, and not on the public, 
should be 


Every house, however, or nearly so, contains a 


public, and it surely is a question to be seri- 


ously entertained, Whether the head of 


establishment should be permitted to expose 
his family and dependents, through ignorance, 


prejudice, or avarice, to risk and, in many 


cases, to certain injury (however slowly and 


imperceptibly it may be produced, as by bad 


drainage and want of pure air and light), with- | 
out interference in their behalf; especially as | 


so much evil may be remedied by easy and 


inexpensive arrangements. Indeed, who can 


say that a wider public will not eventually 


| suffer, though the immediate injury fall only 


on the individual. A family deprived of their 


| natural protector may become chargeable on 


the public ; the loss of an active bread-gaining 


member of society is itself an injury to the 


community; so that in truth, those who rest 
on the 


to sound rules enforcing 


above argument could scarcely object 
good structural and 


economical arrangement, as well inside as out- 
| side the dwelling. 


Petty and vexatious interference is, of course, 
to be deprecated and strenuously opposed. 
The payment of ten and sixpence to a district 
surveyor before you 
front wall, and such like abominations, are not 
| embraced by this line of reasoning. 

The means of cheaply rendering buildings | 
fire-proof is considered at some length by 


can let a scraper into the | 





| them, seins at times * pugnant to indi- Mr. Hosking, and the buildings in Paris 


are made to afford some useful hints. 
Nothing can be worse in respect of facili- 


| tating the progress of fire than the hol- 
, low timber partitions, commonly used in all 
justify a greater amount of interference than | 


stories above the basement, by means of which 
and our inflammahle staircases it is, that fire 
extends itself so rapidly throughout ordinary 
dwelling-houses: — “the substitution of a 
brick wall for the cross timber partition, would, 
in most cases, at the same time justify the 
abatement of a half-brick of the thickness 
otherwise necessary to party-walls, and give an 
indestructible internal support to the floors, 
whereby also one of the means by which fire 
travels with such fearful rapidity through a 
house would be removed. It is true that there 
| must be openings, as doorways and fittings in 
them for doors, in such internal partition wall ; 
but the wall could not carry fire up from floor 
to floor through its own heart, as the hollow 
wood-lathed quartering partition carries it.” 


“ Any step, indeed, from the hollow quar- 
tering partition towards a solid wall is a step 
toward security. A brick wall is, perhaps, 
the best internal partition for all the purposes 
of strength and safety from fire; and in small 
houses, which will not afford the expense of 
9-inch walls, half-brick walls with 9-inch jambs 
at the doors, and short 9-inch piers on alternate 
sides of the partition, at intervals of three or 
four feet in length, will give sufficient strength ; 
but even quartering partitions, if based upon 
brick walls, may be rendered nearly proof 
against fire by brick-nogging them, especially 
if care be taken to fill in with brickwork be- 
tween the joists over the head of one partition 
and under the sill of another, as well as be- 
tween the timbers of the partitions. Filling 
in between the joists, and up as high as the 
skirtings go, will do senting, indeed, to- 
wards diminishing the dangerous tendency of 
even lathed and plastered timber partitions ; 
whilst tbe adoption of the plan now commonly 
practised in Paris, in forming not only inter- 
nal partitions, but the rearward external inclo- 
sures of buildings, would secure to the struc- 
ture the structural efficiency of timber in car- 
rying weight, and give the solid and incom- 
bustible character of a brick or stone wall toa 
partition or enclosure which is structurally of 
| timber. 

The plan referred to is, to frame and brace 
with timber quarterings much in the manner 
practised in Buctead, except that the timber 
used in Paris is commonly oak, and is very 
generally seasoned before it is applied in build- 
ing in the manner referred to; and that, as 
before remarked, the carpenter’s work, « 
carpentering, of the French is not so good as 
that of the English. The framed structure 
being complete, strong oak batten-laths, from 
two to three inches wide, are nailed up to the 
quarterings horizontally, at four, six, or even 
| eight inches apart, according to the character 
of the work, ‘throughout the whole height of 
| the enclosure or partition; and the spaces be- 
| tween the quarterings, and behind the laths, 
| are loosely built up with rough stone rubble, 

which the laths, recurring often enough for 
that purpose, hold up, or prevent from falling 
out until the next process has been effected. 
This is, to apply a strong mortar, which in 
Paris is mainly composed of what we know 
under the name of plaster of Paris, but of 
excellent quality, laid on from or upon both 
sides at the same time, and pressed through 
from the opposite sides so that the mortar 
meets and incorporates, embedding the stone 
rubble by filling up every interstice, and with 
| so much body on the surfaces as to cover up 
| and embed also the timber and the laths ;—in 
such manner, indeed, as to render the concre- 
| tion of stone and plaster, when thoroughly 
| set, an independent body, and giving strength 
| to, rather than receiving support from, the 
timber.” 








In the construction of staircases in Paris a 
| similar process is adopted with éxcellent re- 
| sults. The same strong batten-laths are ap- 
| plied to the soffits, or under-surfaces of stairs, 
| and the spandrels, or irregular triangular voids, 
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psec sale the ene hs risers, are filled i in 
over the laths with stone rubble, packed up so 
as to rest upon and be supported by the laths. 
Mortar is then forced up from below into the 
rubble, and made to pass through and incor- 





porate the rubble into a concrete mass, and so | 
as to extend over the laths which carry it, and | 
produce as neat a surface as if the plaster were | 


merely held up by keys through slight laths, 


as with us; whilst the result in the one case is | 


an almost incombustible structure, and in the 


| story-posts, 


other an easily inflamed and rapidly inflam- | 


mable piece of hollow woodwork. 


An ordinary plastered ceiling resists the 


action of fire for a long time; by a slightly | 


increased expenditure it might be made to} “ 
| which so much is made 


afford an effectual bar. 

penters aud joiners there, we may as well say 
at 
make their floors as nearly fireproof as can be 


ence, are much inferior in skill to ours 


desired. 


“According to their practice, the ceiling 
must be formed before the upper surface or 
floor is laid, inasmuch as the ceiling is formed 
from above, instead of from below.—The car- 
ee rs’ work being complete, strong batten- 
laths are nailed up to the under sides of the 
joists, as laths are with us; but they are much 
thicker and wider than our laths, and 
placed so far apart, that not more, perhaps, 
th: an one-half of the space is occupied by the 
laths, The laths being affixed—and they must 
be soundly nailed, as they have a heavy weight 
to carry—a platform, made of rough boards, 
is strutted up from below parallel to the plane 
formed by the laths, and at about an inch 
below them. Mortar is then laid in from above 
over the platform, and between and over the 
laths, to a thickness of from two inches and a 
half to three inches, and is forced in under the 
laths, and under the joists and girders. The 
mortar being gauged, as our plasterers term it, 
or rather, in great part composed of plaster of 
Paris, it soon sets sufficiently to allow the plat- 
form—which, it will be readily understood, has 
performed the same office to the mortar which 
centering performs to the parts of an arch or 
vault—to be removed onwards to another com- 
partment, until the whole ceiling of any room 
or story of a building is formed. The plaster 
ceiling thus formed, is, in fact, a strong slab or 
table, in the body of which the batten-laths 
which hold it up safely in the air are incorpo- 
rated, and in the back of which the joists, 


The French (the car- | 


ay | the { 
are i 
i and bearing 


on two ea oy corner SR, to oie of | sali may ee paar of snadins aioe’ 


returned shop-fronts—a practice so full of | 
danger as to condemn itself the moment it is | 


reflected on—is properly condemned :— 


“Commonly a doorway is made upon a 
canted or diagonal line cutting off the corner 
where two fronts intersect, 
quoin or outer angle of the building above to 
overhang avoid; whilst the support given to 
the brestsummers placed under the walls of 


the upper stories is generally either slight fir | 
| DY 


or even slighter iron columns, 
and whic h supports are not unfrequently placed 
over openings in the walls below, and almost 
always over timber in some form or other, in 


and leaving the | 


situations and under circumstances most liable | 


to induce decay. Plastering and joiner’s fit- 
tings cover up the parts upon the soundness of 


sequently, 
oe develop it in such manner as to attract 

ttention in time to avert it, until the wretched 
fabric falls upon the heads of the indwellers, 
and of those persons who may be otherwise 
within reach of the ruin.” 


To the use of bearing-beams and girders of 


cast-iron our author, of course, also objects, 


as being fraught with danger; and he advo- 
cates very strongly the employment of floors 
or framed to strong trimmers, 


tri 


upon girders, 
girders on the nmer-joists running into 
ids of the 
preferable to single 
for itself into the 


upon tl or soli 


far 


joist 


1e piers 


walls, as being floors, 


of which every runs 
walls. 

“‘ Girders, as the basis of, or to carry, floors, 
ender plates in the walls wholly unnecessary, 
by depositing the weight in the right places, 
without requiring plates to carry it on from 
the weaker to the stronger places; and being 


of necessity stout and rigid, they form a fair 
tie and strut to the walls into which their 
| bearing ends are tailed, and upon which they 


| weight and vibratic 


from which the mass is suspended, are em- | 


bedded.” 


The flooring joists are also covered with 


| while 


a | 


table of plaster above, about three inches thick, | 


laid on rough battens in short lengths, and 
which is afterwards covered with either paving 
tiles ora boarded floor.* 


ll be 


valuable information in respect of construction 


Throughout the work, it wi seen, much 


is given, and of the evils attendant on bad 


practices. Some of the remarks to this effect 
we quoted on a previous occasion, and many 
of the latter have been continuously exposed 
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all large towns, 


The common custom in 


of omitting or removing the 


outer walls throu; ghout the ‘ground- fi oor story, 


* At Nottingham, in the n 
Forest, where gypsum abounds, the floors of all houses 
were, till of late years, universally formed by an almost ex- 
actly similar process to that employed at Paris—stout reeds, 


rest. Moreover, girders, being of infrequent 
recurrence, may be allowed to tail into party- 
walls without injuring their effici 
means of stopping fire, 
several stories may be rendered stiffer, or less 
liable to be acted upon by movements upon 
1e floors within them, than when all the floors 
bear upon the same walls, and these the walls 
which are too commonly the most infirm.” 


the 


are exposed 


The single or unframed floors carry 
yn to which they 
into the walls, over voids as well as over solids, 
by means of girders the floors may be 


J he fol- 


suggestively, 


brought to bear upon the solids only. 


lowing paragraph embraces, 


several other points as well as this :— 
‘An arch over an openit in a wall, 

common vault pressing against 

tend to render insecure 


1g ora 


a structure in other 


to depend, and, con- | 
danger will hardly appear unless | 


| that they 


with fresh-ground lime of chalk from the lower 
beds; and as real pozzolano is an imported 
substance, and likely to be expensive, its place 
may be very well supplied by an artificial 
substance of similar character, produced by 
burning any marly clay that is fit for brick- 
making to a grey clinker, and reducing such 
clinker to a grain of the size of coarse sand. 
Three-fourths of this substance to one-fourth 
of fresh-ground lime, mixed dry in the first 
instance, ‘and when so mixed, rendered — 
the addition of soft water, will yield < 
mortar capable of resisting fire for a long fan, " 
and water, if need he, as long as any bricks 
that can be set in it.” 

We must pass on to the chapter on Drain- 
age, which shows that Mr. Hosking bas a 
just appreciation of the deadly effects of de- 
composing soilage retained in ill-construc*ed 
drains, still questioned, with abl 


Ww itabie 
by some otherwise sensi 


Inaccour 
blindness, 
Amongst other matter, 


the injury done to visiters at 


our author points out 


waterins toll aces 


by the discharge of the town drain: upon 
the much-frequented sea-beach. 
at 


from 


*‘ Cast-iron mains are commoniy used 
these places to conduct the soilage 
the sewers and drains a little way out from the 
land, and these are commonly allowed to ter- 
minate at half-tide level or thereabouts, so 
are for half their time discharging 
noisome and pestilential streams under the 


' nostrils of those who betake themselves to the 


| returns inland from the sea-side feve 


lency as a | 
and so buildings of | 


| without going 


} houses 


a wall, may | 


respects fully adequate to its purposes of en- | 


closing or of dividing bui 


the greatest direct vertical pressure that can 
at any time be brought to bear upon it. The 
| timbers of floors may be laid in, or be let into, 


| walls 
| jury, and to lead to danger ; 


ghbourhood of Charnwood | 


tend 


however, being strewed over the joists as a basis, instead of | 


split battens. The practice at Nottingham adds smal! coal 
and cinders to the plaster of Paris (gypsum) in making the 


mortar, and the surface is at once trowelled over to finish. 
In this manner is produced an almost indestructible floor, 
capable of any surface, andso secure a protection against 


fire, through its imperviousness to air, that, notwithstanding 
the unceiled and exposed joists below, houses in Nottingham 
are said never to be burnt, whilst the floors are said to be 
free alike from damp and from vermin. 

It may be worth remark here, having reference to the em- 
ployment of any substance such as cinder, being of the 
nature of pozzolano, or voleanie scoria, in mortar, to form a 
floor in the manner and of the substance above 
about three inches thick), 
in setting, the walls of bu 
even thrown down, 
the whole surface of the 
with the mortar. A margin on every side of four 
inches, according to the size of the floor, shoul 
until the expansion of the body has taken pl: 
floor may be completed with an assurance of clo 
without injury to reasonably stable walls 


ildings may be forced out, 


or five 
i be left void 
>, when the 
se joints, and 









ieh rare 
described | clinkers, 
hat as all such morta expand | will carry s r 
that as all such mortars expand | will carry safely 
and | 7 Fs 
by the expansion of the plaster floors, if | 
floor in any story be at once covered } 


as to expose the walls to serious in- 
and roofs may be 
he s of 


so composed and placed upon the wall 
, | buildings as to thrust them out. Geailiieden 
| acting as levers, and cornices only prevented 


| from falling by otherwise superfluous parapets, 


and many other things, some of which pass 
under the name of architectural decorations, 
sither to lessen the stability of walls, or 


Idings, and of bearing | 


/ as 


| inches ; 


to impose the necessity of greater substance in | 
| their structure than would be necessary if such | 


things, wken applied, were applied with struc- 
tural propriety.” 

In lieu of iron columns or story posts to 
, for 
A two-brick pier, says 


carry a fire-proof floor, brick piers 
sake, should be 
our author, 


used. 
well 


set in a well-compounded mortar, 


almost any weight that can be 
imposed upon it. 


*An excellent mortar for resisting 


action of fire, and proper to be employed in 
building any such slight brick piers as sub- 
| stitutes for, or instead of employing, 


ron 


| beach for air and exercise. 


But ladies, with 
books or with needlework, and nurses with 
their charges, are apt to resort to the propped 
up and clean-looking round iron pipes for the 
convenience they offer as seats; and as they 
sit, they, and the children who play about 
them, inhale the poisonous gases which the 
soilage of the town emits, and many a — 
red w ith 
the stench at the sea-beach, rather than invi- 
gorated by the sea-breezes.”’ 

The illness of all his own children, on one 
was thus caused. 
He agrees with those 


drains and sewers sel 


occasion, 
who say 
lom require 
sizes of W 


large rhich ape are usually made, 


so far as some :— 

All soilage drains should be made 
tight, that the liquid parts of the soila; 
not escape into the subsoil, and leave the 
matters in the drain; and in using dr 
small size, as soil drains, to dwellings, care 
must be taken to protect them from the access 
of any substance capable of he 
available current of water. With care in this 
respect there are very few ordinary dwelling- 
, in towns, of which the soil and water 
drainage will not find ample room to } ng 
inatube equal in capacity to a c f 
6 inches in diameter.”’ 

This being the case, we 
hope that the amended Buildi 
now preposterously 





ains 


resisting t 


— } 
JASS alt 


linder 


we 


m Ly reason nably 
Act will not 
i 
of not less 
absurdity of which we have 
various occasions px 
As to the size 
king still thinks that where they | 


that 
shall have a diameter 
the 
yinted out.* 

Mr. 


* under 


of common sewers, Hos- 
ASS 
roads which are considerable thoroughfares, 
they ought to be built large enough for work- 
men to pass into them to clear obstructions 
and to effect repairs; with access from above- 


ground at bye-places provided for the purpose 


in laying out the scheme, so that the roads and 
| streets be not at any time unnecessarily de- 


safety- | 


built of paviour’s, or Dutch | ~ dis 
| tion of Buildings, 


the | 


ranged for any such purposes.” 
In a postscript to the work, to get to which 
we pass for a time the chapter on the “ Ventila- 


99 


—our author raises his voice 


strongly (with more emphasis, indeed, than 
elsewhere in the book), against the recom- 


mendation contained in the recent report of 
the Sani itary Commission, to cleanse the sewers 


* A similar enactment in respect of nie must 
altered in the new Act 


ory 
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and cesspools of the metropolis, considering 
that, although undoubtedly desirable, 


“To do it with an epidemic raging, and | 


with a plague marching upon us with steady 
pace, in the midst of a mild and damp winter, 
would be, to say the least, most hazardous ; 
while the benefit to be derived from it will 
probably not avail in any degree the ‘ back 
streets, lanes, courts, and alleys,’ where, to 
apply the language of the report, ‘ people live 
irregularly, or on unsuitable diet, and at the 
same time filthily,’ and consequently, it may 
be added, ‘in the habitual respiration of an 
impure atmosphere.’ ”’ 

It is undesirable, he says, too, because— 

“ However skilfully the operations may be 
conducted, it will be found practically impos- 
sible to avoid leaving heaps of the disturbed 
foul matters open to the air, for some time, 
and in some places; and the greater the force 
employed, the greater, in some respects, the 
danger to be dreaded, because of the enormous 
surface collectively of the filth beds, which 
will be for days, weeks, and months, throwing 
off poisonous exhalations.” 

On the importance of properly ventilating 
the sewers Mr. Hosking insists strongly, (as 
all would who have examined the subject) and 


defends Mr. Faraday’s suggestion, that they 


the furnace-chimneys in operation throughout 


the metropolitan districts, and others to be | 


erected specially for the purpose. Enough, 
however, for the present. 

We have performed our task very ill if it be 
conclusion, that Mr. 


Hosking’s book shews clearly the effect which 


necessary to say, in 


buildings are capable of exercising upor the 


of towns, the importance of properly regulat- | 


ing them, as a means of insuring those essen= 
tials, and that it deserves the most attentive 
consideration of all our readers. 





ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 


GREEKS* 


THe proper light in which to view the archi | 


tecture of ancient Greece is to take it as a 
study in artistic criticism from which the educ- 
tion and illustration of great principles of 
Design may excellently be obtained. And 
taking it thus, although the generation of 
architects preceding ours laboured under in- 
fluences preventive of just and proper estimate 
which to us the march of improvement has in 
a great measure rendered null, still are we 
ourselves by no means yet possessed of fulness 
of power to appreciate by right criticism and 
to profit by careful study. 

Those predecessors of ours were somehow 
here so blindly prejudiced, that truth was almost 
utterly invisible. Architectural design was— 
a certain thing at Athens !—a being born on the 
Acropolis,—and long since dead, save that we 
could detect the spirit yet haunting the old 
citadel of the Gods where it was so mysteri- 


ously generated—haunting the crumbling 


ruins of its substance, having no other home; | 


—a genius of long bygone Greece, dead now 
and buried as itis dead, and buried long ago, 
—and to be searched for now as it is to be 
searched for in far tradition and the moulder- 
ing wreck. In its primary creation, complete 
development, and full perfection, Architecture 
was simply and absolutely a mystery of ancient 
Greece, and now only comprehended in the 


remains of ancient Grecian works. All else 
was spurious, if any thing at all. And I well 


remember myself, at the time when I took the 
dogmas of the teacher for granted,—how this 
was the only hypothesis on which I could at 
all get my judgment to retire,—those Greeks 
must surely have possessed far higher minds 
than we possess, and the degenerate modern 
must simply wonder and worship the grand old 
model. So immensely was the supernal virtue 
of its authority and pure perfectness exalted 
beyond all possible approach, except the enrap- 
tured reverence of the humble follower, that 








* Read at a meeting of the Architectural Association, 
at Lyon’s Inn Hall, on the 17th ult, 


| Byzantine, Saracenic idols, Gothic 


ii : . | 
works at once divine, their powers most inac- | 
| cessible. 


That such a sublimated sentiment could of 


course but very ill accord with any desire for | 
right criticism will be at once apparent; the | 
of the Greeks were virtually | 
placed beyond all reach of just appreciation | 


productions 


and discriminating study,—the best essence of 


| their fruitfulness was unapproachable. 


This dogma of the divineness of Greek mo- 


dels has now very much passed away,—at | 


least in so far that if we have not altogether 


| brought dowu the idol from its throne, we have 





Roman, Italian, 
idols of 
twenty periods and peculiarities ;—Greek ar- 
chitecture is now merely one portion in a much- 
extended integer,—and indeed at the present 
moment a portion very little noticed. But in 
so far that it is so—the old government not 
overthrown in its nature at all, but merely in 
its exclusiveness—the former obstacle is only 
exchanged for another, and the difference be- 
tween them is practically, perhaps, extremely 
small: so long as we continue in our present 


put other idols on its level 


reverence for old works as models of guidance | 
and rules of practice, the best profit of their | 
criticism is lost, and the value of their study | 
our criticism can | 
| approach to reverence that precedence can 
| build up knowledge upon their basis. Yet are | 
should be brought into communication with | 
| of sins against right judgment, in which this 
generation is just as much more reprehensible | 
| than the last as our offences are more grovel- 
ling, theirs more refined,—and for all that | 
new bigotries are too often even more harshly | 





nullified in its best nature, 
never retire upon first principles, nor our study 


we certainly progressing ;—amid a multitude 


bigoted than the old,—yet is it happily true 
that there are now appearing, in new features 


| which architectural thought is gradually as- | 
| suming, the germs of a better system of judg- 
| ment: but it will require much more progress 
health, comfort, and safety, of the inhabitants | 


yet before we can judge well enough to prac- 


tise well—to practise as our forefathers did in | 
| that freedom and originality which seem to us | 

so unattainable,—or even, not to speak of this, | 
| some degree less generally the merits of Greek 


—even to see fully the beauties of their works 
or discern well the excellency of their prin- 
ciples. And among the most valuable subjects 


| for our study and emulation, when that time 


shall come, will be the grand and beautiful old 
works of Greece ! 

For if ever in the world’s long history there 
was a time when the soul of man, in sufficient 
force to be the public mind, seems to have 


| soared mightily and high on the wings of its | 
| best and noblest and most beautiful nature, it | 


was when, among a hundred compeer lustres, 
the eloquence of Pericles, the strange wisdom 
of Socrates, the thoughtful fancy of Phidias, 


threw the enchanting combination of their | 
| brilliancy around old Athens! 


Now when I discard and denounce, as an 
unreasonable thing, that worship of Greek de- 
sign which prevailed in the architectural world 
for half a century up to a recent period (a 
spirit which, so far as it still exists, still main- 
tains the same unapproachable position, the 
samne supernal and mysterious virtue in anti- 
quity), I would at the same time say this, that 
we do our architectural world wrong if we 
allow ourselves to suppose that such romantic 
faith is so much an aberration of intellect— 
so much an extraordinary phenomenon in 
thought—as to deserve to be very con- 
temptuously derided, or its adherents very 
violently spurned. On the contrary, among 
the many dogmas whose several reigns form 


so strange, eventful, and severe a history of | 


man, I would not place this reverence of ours 
except as one of the most excusable of all. 
For in every thing, we very well know, the 
tendency to learn by uninterrogated dogma is 
one of the strongest principles in our mind— 
and growing, perhaps, rather than lessening, 
as the world grows older ;—we have to learn 
so much and so quickly,—and all the while in 


| all this bustle and distraction, ever increasing 
| with increasing progress. 


When Architecture 
is taught and learnt by unquestioned dogma, it 
has only the same reason for complaint with 
every single subject throughout the whole 
catalogue of knowledges. When the learner 
demands principles which he may follow, and, 
obtaining such, puts his implicit faith in them, 


at | and follows them as a matter of course,—this 
those old Greeks were simply Gods, and their | : 


is but the common custom of all learning,— 
exception only proving the rule. And when 
the learner in this Fine-art of ours, seeking for 








principles on which to stand, found rest for his 


| foot at last, and refuge, on the —— of 


Athens, assuredly I will say that the faith, if 
it was weak, was grand and generous, that put 
its trust in that old rock, and clung to the 
glorious ruins of Phidias! Perhaps in no 
other age, no other nation, of the world before 
or since, could the elevated mind obtain a 
model so severely, serenely beautiful! We 
rightly blame no Greek worshipper for credu- 
lity,—and his faith in its enthusiasm we rightly 
smile at as the weakness of a simple man; but 
he who adores the Sun of the Zenith bows be- 
fore at least the loftiest idol of all,—and if we 
smile at his fear we can never but admire the 


' excellency of its poetry. The reverence for the 


works of the genius of ancient Greece was a 
reverence for a very exalted thing; and he 
who, seeking a model, selected this, certainly 
made his choice the noblest that the world 
affords. Ever keep before your mind that 
Genius disdains all Model-rule ;—never forget 
that Art owns government from Nature and 


| Reason alone and never from Precedent ; but 


cherish for ever those fascinating relics, for 
Genius shews in them one of its most 
successful efforts ;—and acknowledge, for it is 
its due, that the precedent of that exqusite 
people is worthy of perhaps the very nearest 


claim. 

First, then, the tendency, so natural, to lose 
sight of first principles,—to seek for system, 
and, thus seeking, to adopt the dogma of the 
teacher too uninquiringly ; and secondly, the 
fact that dogmatic reverence, when it rested 
on the works of the glorious Greeks, had found 
a study the most rarely exquisite ;—in these 
we find assuredly no small excuse for the 
weakness of the Greek worshipper,—indeed in 


| many views of the question almost good reason 
| for his faith, and just grounds for his demands, 


It is my purpose to enter more in detail upon 
the incidents of the reverence for Greek art ; 
but this I must leave to a resumption of my 
discussion: and I intend also to examine in 


works ; but such is naturally the conclusion af 
the theme: at present I will only remark now 


| upon one point which may not be unimportant. 


A reverence for the architecture of classic 
Greece may signify two things, In ane of 
these senses I disclaim it entirely :—the system 
which would put design under its Model-rule 
as a sort of government by supernal right, and 
which thus of course declares it by implication 
absolutely good and above all possibility of 
fault or failing, is quite beyond my power of 
mind to comprehend. “ Why ‘Should we 
grope,” says Emerson, “ among the dry bones 
of the past, and put the living generation into 
masquerade out of its faded wardrobe ?—the 
sun shines to-day also.” But in the other 
sense I delight to own a reverence most ad- 
miring and full of reliance. Only for mere 
merit, though,—and here is the point. To 
reverence the Art of Greece because it is old, 
leave to the curious antiquary. ‘To reverence it 
in association with the remarkable people 
among whom “grew the arts of war and 
peace ”—the land long ago the beautiful young 
mother of civilization and truth—the home of 
the hero and the sage when the world was 
unsophisticated—virtue and wisdom when these 
were simple, “ unadorn’d adorn’d the most,” 
—to reverence it for the sake of Homer and 
Plato and Alexander,—leave to the fascinated 
historian and the poet. But to look into its 
beauties, and, feeling their excellency, to ad- 
mire,—to try to surpass, to equal, to amend, 
even to disapprove, and, feeling the hardness 
of the task, wonderingly and gratefully to ren- 
der the praise of understanding—the homage 
of intellect,—this reverence for the exquisite 
memorials of the refined and elegant Greeks I 
should feel ashamed to think I did not feel. 
And the Parthenon and the Theseum and the 





| Monument of Lysicrates need no association 


to enhance their value,—merit alone is a suffi- 
cient claim. I believe their eminence to be far 
from unsurpassable; I hope the world may 
yet surpass it: but I know that that eminence 
is very lofty; and if ever it be surpassed it 
must be by a giant effort! Ronert Kerr. 





Tue Brick Trape.—The importation of 
bricks, duty free, into the port of Archangel, 
has lately been conceded by an imperial ukase, 
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CHARGES AGAINST THE ARCHITECTS IN 
THE LATE WESTMINSTER SEWERS 
COMMISSION. 
MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 
SANITARY COMMISSION. 
THe minutes of evidence taken before the 
Sanitary Commission contain one extraor- 
dinary feature, to which we are impelled to 
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large scale, applies to the court to provide him | 


an outlet by rebuilding a sewer; the court 


| decides that he must build the sewer himself, 


draw attention, even before considering the | 


important statements they present on struc- 
tural and sanitary questions. It is 
than a series of charges against the architects 
and surveyors in the late Westminster Com- 
mission, of a very degrading character. 
take the shape, in some respects, of charges of 
ignorance, incompetency, and scandalous dis- 
honesty, against the profession generally, but 
in that light are simply ridiculous. They are, 
in truth, however, charges against the indivi- 
dual architects and surveyors who were in the 
commission, and they demand, and will 
doubtless receive, an immediate reply: with 
which end in view we feel it our duty to ex- 
tract the statements in question. 

Mr. L. C. Hertslet, clerk to the 
Commissioners, was asked,— 

“ Do you consider architects, builders, 
agents, or persons in trade; or attorneys, and 
conveyancers in practice ; to be persons who 
can be considered qualified to act as ‘in- 
different’ (that is, impartial 
within the meaning of the Act ?—Certainly not. 
A person having a delicate sense of public 


: 
Sewers 


knowledge of the fact, to accept an office in 


without frequently offending his employers 
and customers; and in which, if he could not 
be tempted unduly to make friends, he would 
be sure to make bitter enemies. 


terested, under a heavy penalty ?—There is a 
clause, but no penalty is attached to it. 

How is it that the clause was so loosely 
worded ? Who drew the clause ?—The clause, 
as originally drawn, contained the penalty, but 


as what he imagined to be a sewer is only a 
road drain. The builder accordingly presents 
a petition for leave to build a sewer about 900 
feet in length at his own expense, which the 
court grants: he, however, meets the district 
surveyor upon the stairs, who tells him that 


the court has decided wrongly, advises him 


no less | 


They | 


to return and withdraw his petition, and per- 
suade the court to build the sewer at the public 
expense, which was accordingly done at a cost 
of about 7001.” 

“Have the attendances of the architects, 
builders, and practising attorneys, diminished ? 
—No; I think the reverse. 

Does the dinner-party consist of that class 
of commissioners ?—They compose the majority 
of it; without them it would soon expire. 

Presuming the éntire respectability of the 
tradesmen and professional men above des- 
cribed, can you say that any one of them had 
paid such special attention to the subject of 
the sewerage, and the connected questions of 
hydraulics, that if you were the owner of 
buildings, and had to expend your own money 
in works of drainage, you would apply to any 


| of them for advice, or would intrust to them 


commissioners | 


your own money for the purpose ?—The perti- 
nacious resistance offered by a certain class of 


! . . 
| architects to the recent improvements, and the 


, extraordinary objections taken by some of them, 
duty would scarcely like, if he had a previous | 


astonished me, and convinced me that drainage 


| is a subject to which they have not attended. 
which he could not act in an unbiassed manner | 


In 1844 the question was referred to several | 


| architects standing high in their profession, 


| and taking a prominent part at our court ; and 
| though they appear to have felt the necessity of 


| a reduction of the size of sewers, they proposed 
Is there not a clause in your recent Act pro- | 


hibiting commissioners from acting, when in- | run, in order to have a granite bottom. 


a considerable addition to the cost per foot 


strongly recommended a sewer calculated to 
cost, at their lowest estimate, 16s, 4d. per foot 


| run,—exclusive of the digging, which would 


| be about one-third more. 


the Court of Sewers struck it out before it | 


went to Parhament. 


Is the effect of the clause apparent? Is it 


In a recent instance, when the chairman re- | 


buked a commissioner interested for voting, 
he said he should do as he pleased, there was 
no penalty.” 

“ Have you not fair reason to infer, and 
that constantly, connection, more or less 
direct, in the supply of goods or execution of 


Mr. Chas. Mayhew, and Mr. Pownall, how- 
ever, assisted very materially in breaking up 


| the old order of things, and in carrying through 


| the new plans; but they seldom attend at | 
serviceable to protect the public ?—I fear not. 


present.” 


From your own observation and experi- 


|ence, and judging by such examples, if you 


were the owner of property which required an 
extensive outlay, would you, if you were un- 


| aware of the possession of any special know- 


missioners which you have no means of proving | 


? 


judicially ?—I regret to be obliged to say that, 
among a certain class of the commissioners, 
private rather than public interest appears 
generally to be consulted. {Does this mean 
the professional commissioners ?] 

Will you give a few instances ?—The follow- 
ing is one :—Prices are sent in to the surveyor 
by several parties ; a commissioner calls and 
inspects them: on the following day or so, 
notice is received from one of the parties who 
sent in the prices (on whose premises the com- 
missioner was seen after the inquiries at the 
office) stating that the price first sent in was 
an error, and substituting the price of the 
lowest tender. Again; I state in court (as 
clerk) that 
ceived from a public company, which, under 
their Act, they ought to have given. A com- 
missioner, being an ofticer of that public com- 


a certain notice has not been re- | 


pany, leaves the court, and in an hour after- | 


wards the notice arrives. I could pass in 
review the meetings of the court from time to 
time, and in the greater part of them I could 
cite something of that kind more or less 
palpable. I again repeat that I speak of a 
section of the court only. Unhappily, how- 
ever, those commissioners who took the most 
active part in obtaining a fair hearing for the 
officers have not recently attended the court, 
and things are gradually resuming their former 
state 

Do the district surveyors interfere in those 
places where houses are being built, from the 
owners of which they will receive 
superintendence ?—Some of them in the new 
districts do, very much. 





fees for 


Can you give any 


recent instances ?—I will 
give one out of several which occurred about 


ledge by them, intrust the outlay of your own 


: , money, even to a court or assemblage com- 
works between trading and professional com- | 


posed entirely of architects, any more than to 
an assemblage of tradesmen in the present 
ordinary state of professional knowledge and 
of common interests in the amounts expended ? 

From the experience 1 have bad in the 
Westminster Court of Sewers, I should prefer 
to consult clear-headed non-professional men 
rather than architects engaged in the orna- 
mental and fine arts department of their pro- 
fession, and/mainly because such men would 
be less prejudiced, and have less to unlearn.”’ 

Mr. John Phillips, surveyor to the court, 
examined, 

“ Which class of commissioners have been 
most strongly supporters of improvement ‘— 
Certainly not the architects, nor the attorneys 
connected with them. In saying that, I wish 
of course to make exceptions. Among large 
bodies there will always be found those who 
think and act for themselves without being 
biassed by the acts and opinions of others. 

In what way do you find the commissioners 
of the class you speak of interfere ?—In the 
first place, in the ordinary daily business, by 
personal solicitations to go out of the usual 
course to serve particular friends who are in 
trade or otherwise connected. Thus I have re- 
ceived notes from commissioners, asking me 
to oblige them by employing persons; and 
these notes bear, of course, but a small pro- 
portion to the number of verbal solicitations. 
Che persons recommended may be very pro- 


| per persons; but supposing they are not so, 


and they are refused, it is natural to expect 
displeasure from those commissioners. Then 
again, one is exposed to requests in respect to 
works in which commissioners or their friends 
are directly or indirectly engaged. The re- 
quests may appear harmless, but taking the 


| whole together, they have a tendency to pre- 


the same time:—A speculative builder, on a! vent the officers doing their duty discreetly. 


They | 


Mr. Cumberlege, | 
| tion offered to him, we say nothing; we know 


[Jan, 8, 1848. 


Clerks of the works have expressed to me the 
same sentiments. I wish to declare as a public 
officer, that as the commission is now consti- 
tuted, I and the other officers have found it, 
and do still find it, impossible that we should 
do our duty as we ought to do. 

Do you find the class of commissioners con- 
nected with building operations in the district 
favourable to economical works ?— Decidedly 
the contrary. When I propose works of im- 
provements which would save expense, I know 
from what side opposition will come.” 


Witness being questioned as to the use of 


certain materials, was asked,— 

“ By what class of commissioners was th 
court led to adopt the inferior material ?—By 
the architects. It is the liability to vexatious 
interference in matters of detail like this which 
causes a great deal of the annoyance under a 
commission constituted as the present is.”’ 

He then makes a charge against an indivi- 
dual member of the court, for having insisted 
on the substitution of a less scientific plan for 
joing sewers, than one proposed by th 
witness. 

Again, he is asked,— 

* What class of commissioners opposed the 
adoption of your improved form ?—Mostly 
architects and professional persons connected 
with building matters. 

What objects may architects and tradesmen 

serve by maintaining uneconomical works? 
If I may say so, without intending the least 
disrespect to individuals, I should say that th 
architect is connected with and dependent upon 
the builder, just in the same way as amongst 
the inferior 11embers of the medical profession, 
the physician 1S dependent upon the apothecary 
who supplies medicines and recommends 
physicians.” 

{Mr. Phillips has more knowledge of the 
sciences connected with drainage than he has 
of the position of architects, or he would not 
have received the assistance he had from THE 
BurLpeEr in his progress, nor held his present 
appointment. ‘To the statement of the opposi- 





it was true. Our observation applies only to 
the reason he gives for it. } 

“What sized sewers has it hitherto been the 
practice to use in narrow courts, alleys, and 
short streets ?—-A sewer 5 feet high by 2 feet 
6 inches wide, which is of sufficient capacity to 
drain 500 ordinary courts or streets. 

Were those enormous sewers directed by the 
commissioners who were architects ? Yes ; 
the forms were originally laid down by a for 
mer chairman.”’ 

To establish the charges, then comes Captain 
Bague, R.N., who had acted as chairman 
during the last year. Being asked if he wished 
to make any observations on these examin 
tions, reports of which he had read, the cap- 
tain said— 

* No, I do not; I think what I 
a very well drawn up statement, bot 
part of the clerk and on the part of the sur- 
veyor. I think, generally speaking,it is a manly, 
straightforward piece of evidence, which I think 


does them great honour and great credit. 


kee a } 
have read 

‘ . 
both on th 


So far as facts may come within your own 
knowledge there is no p int upon which you 
feel inclined, from your own observation, to 
give any contradiction to the 
they have given upon oath ?—TI should say not 
I have been a very close vbserver of the con- 
duct of the Commissioners of Sewers. Gentle- 
men present must be aware that, looking to 
them as a large body of men collected together, 
and in a great measure connected with each 
other, it would be a hard matter to say any- 
thing more than the clerk and surveyor have 
said.” 


evidence whic) 





We do not reprint this evidence without 
compunction ; but feeling that if the body of 
gentlemen attacked have not a sufficient answer 
to the charges, they deserve reprobation, a 
that if they have, as we sincerely and earnestly 
desire may be the case, it is desirable the op- 
portunity should at once be afforded them of 
laying it before the public, we put aside our 
scruples, 

And pause for a reply. 









INSTITUTE oF ArcHITECTS.—On Mon 


day evening Mr. Ambrose Poynter, V.P., will 
read a paper on Ornamental Leather Hangings. 
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ON MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS.* | departed, whom nothing terrestrial will pro- | being considered one of the first ingredients in 
bably ever touch or benefit, than for the im-| promoting the sanitary condition of the poor of 


Ir we consider the inscription of monu- 
ments—we shall find that they were most 


profuse in times primeval, and those arrow= | 
of Persia, with | 
é ~ ° P i 
which whole faces of rocks, if we may say so, | 


shaped lapidary writings 
are covered; the stupendous row of Assyrian 
monumental inscriptions; the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt, in fine, bear testimony to the 
amount of thought and adoration which must 
have pervaded the builders of these stern, and 
sublime structures. 
conjecture from the interpretation of Egyptian 
inscriptions deciphered by Champollion, 
Rosselini, &c., they contain concise and fer- 
vent imprecations and prayers to Ammon- 
Ra, Osiris, and others of their divinities ; shew- 
ing again and again, that sublimity, and flip- 
pancy, and buffoonery never can go together. 


The oldest Grecian inscriptions have been lost, | 


and one of the oldest recorded may be that 
engraven at Thermopyle in memory of the 


defenders of their country, thus pithily given | 


in Latin :— 
‘* Siste viator—heroa calcas.’’ 

Stop, traveller—thou treadest on heroes’ ashes. 

Several, especially German travellers, have 
made it of late their particular business to col- 
lect and publish inscriptions in Greece, Asia 
Minor,—to whose works we must refer those 
especially interested in this matter. 

Ihe chief requisites of monumental in- 
scription are brevity, condensation of 
thought and ideas, extreme correctness of 
language, and—if such can be combirted—a 


certain point, or spirited winding up of the | 


sentence or sentences. The greatest men of 


modern times have not disdained to devote | 
their talent to these brief-though-they-be com- | 


positions; amongst others, Aless. Manzoni, 


whose inscription on the tomb of the unfortu- | 


nate Countess Confalonieri (wife of the Milan 
exile) is generally known. Frederic the Great 
and Joseph I]. were the composers of the in- 
scriptions of some of the monuments they 
erected for the benefit of the public, for in- 
stance, that on the Royal Library at Berlin :— 

‘** Fredericus Apoliini et Musis.’’ 

Frederic to Apollo and the Muses. 

Very original are those of Emperor Joseph— 
so that on the first public park established at 
Vienna:— 

‘* To all men dedicated, recreation -place— 
by their esteemer.”’ 

Another requisite of a monumental inscrip- 
tionis, that it should be didactic, and incul- 
cating some principle or moral rule. ‘Thus 


the hieroglyphics of Egypt can be called open | 


and patent prayer-books, embellished and em- 


blazoned, as it were, in the most stupendous | 


and gorgeous manner. They were read and 


understood. 


But in the lands of the East customs and | 
And thus the Ma- | 


manners remain perennial, 
homedan religion has copied from the men of 
old this praiseworthy habit—and their mosques 
and minarets are covered with admonitory and 
consoling inscriptions from their holy writ. 
We will not venture to draw a parallel of 
popular happiness and contentment between 
those nations and us Western people as we 
are now. But, strange to say, that nation 
which was hitherto considered the most sturdy 
and contented amongst us—we mean the 
Swiss—have preserved the custom of domestic 
inscriptions, with which transitory observation 
we shall conclude our remarks. Even so far 


back as the liberation wars against Austria, | 


some of their then chiefs were known for the 
multiplicity of inscriptions with which they 
ornamented their houses. This has con- 


tinued up to the present time, the Swiss pea- | 


sant and burgess priding himself on the 
didactic or pithy inscriptions with which his 
dwelling is adorned. There can be no doubt, 


that the repeated reading and pondering of | 


Wise sayings will beneficially impress the mind. 


And thus every lover of his kind must wish | 
that, in future, our public monuments, may | 


our private dwellings, would receive the ap- 
propriate and copious ornamentation of suit- 
able inscriptions—serious, pithy, concise, tm- 
proving, 
literary or civic life ever escaped, has had a 
Similar idea, that monu-ments are, properly 
Speaking, not so much intended for the 


From the * 


7 Ausland,’ 


Goethe, whom, it seems, no radius of 


provement of the living and existing. Hej 
| to co-operate with other parishes in obtaining 


says :— 
*« Euch—nicht [hnen errichted ihr monumente.’’ 
To you—not others, monuments are erected. 





AVERAGE COST OF GAS. 





As asort of average locality, in which neither 
the advantages of the pit-mouth, as at Wake- 


As far as we may already | field, nor the disadvantages of a more distant 


| coal market, as in the metropolis, might be 


thought or alleged to interfere with a right re- | 
sult, we applied to a private establishment not far | 


from Leicester, and obtained from it a note of 
the particulars of the cost of gas manufactured 
there on the premises, and including every 
/outlay in its production and management. 
The following is the note referred to, verbatim 


et figuratim, with the exception of the name | 


in the title :-— 


1845, fo May 19, 1846. 
j DEBTOR. 
| To coals at lis. 6d. and 10s. per ton.... 2124 3 6 
Half expense for man and boy (other half to 


steam-engime).... eerete ce we 40 0 OF 
New retorts and wear and tear P , 1 60 «(0 
EVO sicesvies esesene £204 9 6 
| CREDITOR. 
By sale OC GORE cescceccegcsssctess €47 11 3 
| Cost of gas for year ........ Keseti saute 1566 18 3] 
1 - 
' Ota pathcecunsévcsene accduscuevke £204 9 6 


Weekly consumption— 
96 weeks, average .......... 20,000 cubic feet. 
a ts re ceseesecs - 40,000 = 
Cepat, 20. PEF oc vcccceccusvececs 1,000 o9 


place of a moderate per centage of interest on 
the original or other outlay for gas-house and 
| apparatus, we have a sum of 401., which would 
constitute such a per centage on a compara- 
| tively enormous amount of sunk capital — 
| doubtless far more than the sum so expended. 
| We have also to add, that no return is made 
jon any thing but coke,—ammonia, gas tar, 


| material used, being regarded as so much 
| waste. And, finally, we must consider, that 
| here we have, under all these positive disad- 


a very high one—much above a fair average 
one of the kind alluded to—an article, 
nevertheless, produced, on @ small scale, at 
2s., including all necessary and contingent 
| expenses; while, in the same vicinity, at the 
same period, the same article was selling, on 
| a large scale, at more than7s.! We shall have 
something more, too, to say on this particular 
subject ere long. 





WE ARE UP AND STIRRING. 





Tue Bishop of London, by his letter to his 
clergy, calling on them to promote habits of 
cleanliness among their parishioners, as the 
cholera is approaching, has done much good. 
One might almost say, would that the 
cholera were always “ approaching;” but 
never amongst us.——Sir George Grey has 


issued his mandate for the inspection of | 


the metropolitan parish and union work- 
houses, with reference to the special arrange- 
| ments necessary, in the event of cholera reach- 
ing the metropolis. The choice of inspectors 
being left to the Poor-law Commissioners, they 
have appointed Dr. Arthur Farre, Professor, of 
King’s College Hospital, and Mr. Joseph 
| Toynbee, surgeon, and Fellow of the Royal 
| Society As a sanitary measure, also, it is 
satisfactory to us to see that the seedlet in the 
stigma “Light and Health-tax,” planted by 
ourselves upon the obnoxious window-duty, 
has begun to germinate in the form of oe 
for the establishment of something like t 
association suggested in THe BuiLper, the 
first of which meetings took place on the 23rd 


co-operation with the other metropolitan 
parishes. As remarked by Mr. Labram at 
that meeting, while assuring the meeting that 
old members of committee “would go to work 


with redoubled energy, and no doubt with | 
this question “has now | 
formed itself into quite a different feature, | 


ultimate success,” 


> 


this metropolis.” A committee was appointed 
the abolition of this tax. 

Our provincial news of progress is still from 
the northward and westward. At Norwich, 
we find the Chronicie, in a comprehensive 
article, pointing out what has been done, and 
what has wot been done, the latter plus however, 
and the former minus. The detail is most in- 
structive of the identity of circumstances, which 
afe being developed in so many different cities, 





nite 
Expenses of Gas consumed at —— ——, May 19, | 


Now, it must be here remarked, that in | 


and other products, such as those of purifi- | 
cation, breeze, &c., and the lime or other | 


vantages, which, after all, render this return | 


ult,, in the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, | 
for the appointment of a committee, and for | 


towns, and villages—an identity as complete, 
in fact, as human nature everywhere is with 
itself—all differences between black races and 
white notwithstanding. The same detail of 
stagnant pools, insupportable effluvia, un- 
drained streets and houses, scarcity of cleans- 
ing water, close and crowded, dark and filthy 
lanes and alleys, might be stereotyped, with 
proper names of cities and of citizens in blank 
| reserve, and stand for the state of hundreds of 
other noxious and lamentable abodes of human 
congregation. A new arrangement of 
| sewerage is about to be made at Lynn, where 
| Mr. Utting, surveyor, is now engaged 
in taking the levels of the drains. —— 
At Doncaster, the Sanitary Committee ap- 
pointed by the town council, are employing the 
police to fish ont nuisances, when notice to the 
| proprietor of the nuisance is issued, giving a 





| certain brief time to abate it, failing which, he 
is instantly brought up for it, and made to pay 
| the penalty of disobedience, and of disregard 
| or contempt for the health and comfort of the 
| community. 

A lustrative paradise is pictured forth by 
Douglas Jerrold, who vaticinates in a most 
hopeful strain of—how the cholera will be pre- 
pared for by the Parliament, the corporation, 
the parochial authorities, the clergy, and the 
people at large, from all of which it appears,—if 
Jerrold be a true prophet, as he evidently is a 
good one whose good wishes are so “ borne in 
upon him” as to become “ the father ” to such 
prophecies,—that all of a sudden every one will 
be enlightened with the true light of intelli- 
gence on this most vital, yet most deadly sub- 
ject, and that all its power and all its ies 
will vanish in the twinkling of an eye. 

At Ware, in Hertfordshire, an intelligent 
| committee have been investigating the samtary 
state of the town, and have recently made a 
report, to which we shall refer next week. 





BALANCE GIRDERS, 

Srr,—Permit me, in explanation of the pro- 
perties of the balance and girder, mentioned a 
few weeks ago, to add, that the balance contains 
four times more sectional area of base, and three 
times less leverage at the centre of power, than 
an ordinary girder of the same length and 
weight, and that at this point it is supported 
upon afulerum; whilst, on the contrary, the 
centre of power of the girder is the centre of 
a bridge, without a fulcrum there to support 
it, and the increased leverage and reduction of 
power of a girder, at this point always quad- 
| ruple, as its length and weight are doubled. 
In relation to the arch for bridges, whether it 
| be of the catenary, the elipse, or of any other 
| form, the centre of power is the key-stone 
without a fulcrum to support it, and, like the 
girder, its power is directly as the depth and 
inversely as its length. In short, the arch and 
| the balance are as unlike each other in every 
| respect as the circle and the plane, and so is 
| the effect of transit loads upon them ; nor does 
| the arch afford the capabilities of the balance 
for bridges ; such as levelness of road, free- 
dom for navigation, extent of span, &c. 

The most simple way of testing the power 
of the balance girder is, by supporting 
abalanee at the centre, the ordinary scale- 
beam, for instance, and it will bear, in a hori- 
zontal position, a load to the full extent of its 
power ; and two scale-beams in length, united 
at the centre and their extremities, resting 
upon two abutments, constitute a girder; but 
it would require their weight of addit: ynal 
material to make it of uniform dimensions as 
a girder; but even then, how insignificant 
would be its power in comparison with that 
a balance of the same weight and length. 

A Lover or Mecuanics. 
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HENGRAVE HALL, SUFFOLK. 





THE accompanying engraving represents 


the triple bay window in the gatehouse at | 
Hengrave, a fine specimen of the style of the | 


Tudor period. The following passages from 
the lamented Mr. Gage Rokewood’s “ History 
and Antiquities of Hengrave,” descriptive of 
the hall generally, and of this window in par- 
ticular, will be read with interest :— 


“ The influx of wealth into England, at the | 


commencement of the sixteenth century, pro- 
duced a visible change in the domestic archi- 
tecture of the country. People, affecting 
splendour in the style of their mansions, looked 
less to that security which had been the main 
object of the castle. The introduction of the 
quadrangular building was the consequence. 
The Duke of Buckingham had just given the 
country aremarkable example, in his castellated 
mansion at Thornbury, of a structure having a 
military appearance, and, at the same time, 
displaying the magnificence of a palace and 
the convenience of a private dwelling. Thus 
the embattled manor-houses, which were now 


raised, partaking still less of defensive quali- | 
ties, assumed regular shapes, and were dis- | 


tinguished in a particular degree by their 
richly-ornamented portals, turrets, bay win- 
dows, and oriels. Such were King Henry’s 


palace of Nonsuch, and Wolsey’s mansions, | 
Hampton Court and Whitehall ; ‘such Gosfield | 


Hall and Beaulieu, now New Hall, in Essex, 


"Sy 
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DETAILS OF BAY WINDOW, HENGRAVE HALL. 














1.- 
Fig. 2,—Corbel mouldings ; the ground of mouldings. at a. a, painted dark brown, 
3.—Mouldings of panels under window. 


the one raised by Lord Wentworth, and the 
other by Queen Anne Boleyn’s father; and to 
| these examples we may be allowed to add 
Hengrave Hall, begun by Sir Thowas Kyston 
about the year 1525, and completed by him in 
1538, ‘ the gateway of which,’ says Mr. Gough, 
‘is of such singular beauty, and in such high 
preservation, that, perhaps, a more elegant 
| specimen of the architecture of the age in which 
| it was erected cannot be seen.’ 
We may here observe, that although the 
_embattled manor-house had laid aside the de- 
| fensive character of the castle, and was there- 
| fore beneath the jealousy, yet it was not above 
| the avarice of the crown, for a royal license 
was made as necessary to the building of the 
one as the other. 

Sir Thomas Kyston built this manor-house 
on a flat, close to the parish church; from 
which circumstance, among others, it may be 
conjectured to have occupied the site of the 
more ancient hall of the family of De Hen- 
grave. The approach was by a straight road, 
raised above the level of the country, fenced 
on each side by a deep ditch, lined with a triple 
row of trees, and terminating at a large semi- 
circular foss, over which a stone bridge led, 
at some little distance, to the outer court. 
This court was formed by a central lodge, the 
| residence of the keepers and falconers, and by 
a range of low surrounding buildings used for 
| Offices, including a stable for the horses of 
| pleasure, Beyond was a moat, inclosing the 
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mansion, which is a quadrangular structure 


of freestone and white brick, embattled, having 
an octangular turret at each angle, with turrets 
larger and more ornamented that flank the 
gatehouse or entrance to the inner court. By 
the removal, in the seventeenth century, of the 
outer court, and in 1775 of a mass of building 
which projected at the east and north sides of 
the mansion, together with a high tower, the 
house has been reduced one-third, at least, 
from its original size. It now occupies 18,500 
square feet of ground. The moat has been 
filled up. There was a bridge over it figured 
with devices, in polished flint work, and also 
a drawbridge, communicating with the church. 

At some distance to the east and west were 
detached buildings, comprising the dovecote, 
the grange, the great barn, the mill, the forge, 
the great stable, and various offices, separate 
kennels for the hounds and spaniels, and the 
mews for the hawks. The mansion had also 
its great and little park, as has been before 
observed, a vineyard or orchard, and gardens, 
a hop-ground, and a hemp-ground, and was 
well provided with fish-ponds; a bowling- 
alley occupied the space between the north 
side of the house and the moat, having the 
convenience of an open corridor, communi- 
cating with the hall; and a pair of butts was 
placed on an artificial mound still visible in 
the upper part of the park. That the grounds 
were laid out in the true Dutch style may be 
concluded from these items in the household 
expenses for the year 1575 :— 

“‘In rewarde to the Dutch gardner for his 
travayle, from Norwich to Heng* to view y* 
orchardes, gardyns, and walkes, iijs. iiijd. 

Paid to the Dutchman for clypping the 
knotts, altering the alleys, setting the grounde, 
finding herbs, and lehes the same, xls.” 

The water-works were finished in 1583, as 
appears by an entry of account in that year :— 

** Payde to Martin Plomer, at London, for 
bringing hoame of the water to all the offices 
at Hengrave house, from the springe heade, at 
the new layer, as y* doth appere by his bill, in 
pticulars, made of the charge of the same, 
xvijl. xviijs. ijd.” 

The engravings in Mr. Gage Rokewood’s 
book exhibit the present state of those parts of 
the building, which are perhaps upique examples 
of the taste of their time in the deawetie archi- 
tecture of the country. 

* Among the architectural peculiarities, per- 
haps the most remarkable is the form of the 
turrets; those of the gate-house resemble the 
mitre-headed turrets of King Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, at Westminster; of King’s 
College, Caenlaidees and of St. George’s, 
Windsor; whilst the others, without crockets, 
or other ornament, remind us of the domes of 
the palaces and temples of the East. Of the 
chimneys, some few on the west side are spiral, 
some are reticulated, and one or two others, 
like those at St. Asyth, are made to represent 
reeded pillars with capitals; but it is in the 
gate-house that the Tudor magnificence is 
chiefly conspicuous. 

This structure has an arch obtusely pointed : 
in the spandrels appear the Kyston crest,* 
a unicorn’s head erased. The space above is 
filled by a triple bay window, the domes of 
which are rich in scale work and crockets, and 
have basements, or brackets, elegantly termi- 
nated in pendant corbels; each square com- 
partment in the lower division of the window 
contains a shield: that in the centre displays 
the arms of France and England, quarterly, 
supported by a lion and a dragon, and ensigned 
by the crown of England, with the motto— 

“ Font soit qui mal p pense.” 
in a garter encircling the shield. On the 
frieze is the royal word— 
“tn Dieu et mon Droit.” 

The dexter shield bears the arms of Sir Charles 
Cavendish, quarterly, first and fourth sable, 
three harts’ heads caboched argent, attired or, 
for Cavendish; second and third argent, a 
chevron sable between three croslets gules, for 
Smith : impaled with those of his lady, Mar- 
garet Kyston; supporters, unicorns. The 
sinister shield has the arms of Thomas Darcy, 
Earl Rivers, and Mary, his Countess, quar- 





* The original crest granted to the family was a unicorn’s 
head erased sable, the ears and beard, or, on his neck three 
besants, the erasures gules being on a demi sun, placed upon 
a torse argent and . They received, in lieu of this crest, 
a grant of one more simple, viz., a unicorn’s head sable 
issuant out of a demi sun or. 
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terly, first argent, three cinque foils gules, 
Darcy ; second argent, a fess between six oak- 
leave gules, Fitzlangley; third, argent a fess 





erminois, between two bars gemelles sable, | 


Harleston; fourth argent, a chevron, in the 
dexter canton an armulet sable, Wauton ; fifth 


gules, a goat saliant argent, Berdewell ; sixth | 


quarterly gules and argent, in the first quarter 
an eagle displayed vert, Pakenham: the whole 


impaling Kyston; supporters, griffons, bear- | 


ing on the extended wing of each two roses.* 


On the frieze below the two last shields are | 


these words :-— 


@yus hoc fiert fecit Come Kyston, 
Ano Dut Meceee® Tricesimo @ctabo. 


Upon the brackets of the windows are fixed 


three other shields, hanging over the entrance, 
and supported by the figures of naked boys, 
wreathed with garlands. The centre shield, 
surmounted by a knight’s helmet, bears the 
arms of Kyston; sable, three Luces hauriant 
argent, achief or. On the dexter shield are the 
arms of Sir Thomas Kyston, impaling those of 
Margaret his wife; viz. first and fourth, paly 
of six, argent and azure, on a chief gules three 
besants, for Donnington; second and third 
argent, a chevron between three mullets gules, 
said to be the coat of Broughton. The sinister 
shield presents the arms of Sir Thomas 
Kyston the younger, impaling those of Eli- 
zabeth his wife, as follows: sable, gutté 
d’eau, on a fess argent three Cornish 
choughs proper, for Cornwallis ; second, sable, 


three bars gemelles argent, Buckton; third, | 


sable, a cross moline or, Brabham; fourth, 
argent, a bend between six croslets fitchy 


sable, Teye; fifth, argent, within a bordure, | 
ingrailed gules, two chevronels azure, ‘Tyrrel ; | 
sixth, azure a chevron between three sea pies | 


argent, Stamford. The battlements of the 
yate-house, assuming the appearance of small 
gables, the points of which, crowned with 
richly-carved hooped garlands and vanes, cor- 
respond with those of the triple dome below, 
give height to the whole, and complete the 
beauty and harmony of the design.” 





AS TO THE CITY OF LONDON SEWERS. 

Sir,—The “opinion of that utterly unknown 
person, “ the late Surveyor of the City Sewers,” 
having been mentioned by Mr. I’Anson, in 
conjunction with that of a gentleman with 


whose name his ought not to be whispered | 


in a summer’s day, will you permit that 
insignificant body to speak a word for him- 
self in your useful publication? I certainly 
have a very obstinate opinion that a semi- 


circular-bottomed sewer is sufficiently, if | 
not perfectly, adapted for every purpose of | 


sewage; and I have also a very obstinate 


opinion that the sharply-curved bottom of | 


an egg-shaped sewer is marvellously incon- 
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| re-introduced the nascent egg-shape, making | dences, the Rev. J. R. Thompson was asked 


the sewer in Walbrook 6 inches wider at the 
top than at the bottom; and in every sewer 
built by him between 1823 and 1829, a similar 
practice was adhered to. I, for him, and in 
my own works, when I succeeded him, used 
the illiptical section, until inconveniences were 
found attendant upon it. Of later years I used 
George Wyatt’s invention, the sewer with 
sloping sides. 

a 1846 the commissioners, at the instance 
of Mr. William Lawrence, a commissioner, 
adopted the truly-formed egg section. In your 
publication I, under an anonymous signature, 
| shewed how the egg-form should be described. 
Had I been so mean-spirited as to have claimed 
the invention of another as my own, the works 
of Sebastian Serlio are so sufficiently scarce, 
as in all probability to have allowed me many 
years possession of the borrowed plumage. I 
am not so fortunate as to possess the book ; it 
is probably more than twenty years since I 
saw it, but my impression is, that he only 
shewed how an elliptical form, adapted for the 


before a committee, appointed in 1846, “ Are 
the huts at all equal to the class of houses 


| which are generally occupied by the labouring 


population?” He answered, “I never saw 
any thing to be compared to them.” “ Will 


| you describe them to the committee ?” he was 
|asked. He said, “I can only describe them 


as being built against a hedge or bank, the 


| rafters sloping from this bank, and the sides 


' and ends of turf. In some cases, I believe, 


they are just boarded inside, in some cases they 
are not; in some cases there is no partition; 
man, woman, and child all sleep exposed to 
one another. Mr. Rawlinson was asked, 
“ What is the effect upon the habits and cha- 
racters of the men, where there is a want of 
accommodation? Can you tell us from your 
experience?” He replied, “I should say, 
where the men are crowded together, as they 
are in that district, the work being carried on 
night and day, the beds in all the cottages were 


' let double, and as soon as one set of men 
| came out of them, after they had had their 


outline of vases, could be described ; and that | 


the application of the principle to striking an 
egg really was my own. I have since that 
even descrited an egg by points obtained 
without the use of any centre. 

As to the introduction of curved junctions, 
about thirty-one years since I submitted a plan 
for building upon the then vacant ground be- 


| tween Edinburgh and Leith, containing that | : 
‘ . & | undoubtedly, they would —no doubt they 


systematic sewage which I thought adapted for 
the locality. Several miles lineal of sewers 
were delineated, without a single instance of 
any other junction than in bold curves or in 
acute angles. 


| In January, 1832, 1, for my master, laid 
| down an extensive series of sewage, connected 


curves which could be obtained was distinctly 


| the trunk line; but long lines of sewer were 


before that I had heard of their being used 
elsewhere, but before [ had even remotely 
thought there was any thing marvellously 


meals, another set were to take their place. 
The rooms were overcrowded ; there could be 
no separation of the sexes; and demoralization 
existed to a large extent among the native 
population. With reference to drawbacks, the 
Rev. R. Wilson was asked, “ Do you think 
generally men would be disposed to work for 
lower wages, if they were sure to be paid 
weekly, and in money?” He said, “ I think, 


| ought. ‘There is another thing deducted from 
| their wages, which is beer, whether they like 


it or not; by the rules on certain parts of the 


| railroad, the labourers are compelled to take a 
| certain quantity of beer.” Mr. Rawlinson 


| shewn. This was not carried out, because | 
| that I saw it advisable to change the course of | rationally :—the high wages were a curse rather 
; '~ | thana blessing to them.” 
built by me with circular junctions, not only | 


| said, “ these men were getting upon that work 


| from 3s. 6d. to 4s. a day, yet such was the 


- oe © , © ‘ we > re } i 1 o 
with his main trunk at London-bridge, in | excitement and lawless habits of the men in 


which the principle of junction in the largest | 


the district, that it was no more to them than 
2s. 6d. a day, if they could have been com- 
fortable and quiet, and could have lived 


It is to be hoped 
that some effectual means may be speedily 


| devised to improve the condition of the im- 


beyond the pale of common sense in the con- | 
| trivance. These, Sir, are truths ; they can be— | 
| they have been—established, by reference to | 
| dates and records; but, because that it subserves | 


some purpose in every practicable way to de- 
| preciate the city of London, these truths are 


in the mouths of itinerant lecturers, that “ all 
the sewers and all the drains within the city 
have flat bottoms, and that no improvement 
whatever has been originated in, or adopted by, 
the city.” —I am, Sir, &c., 

“THE LATE SURVEYOR OF THE 

i Ciry SEWERs.”’ 


venient for walking in; and I have also an ex- | 


tremely impertinent opinion that there is a vast | 


deal of humbug in the popular cry of “ egg- 
shaped ;” and I also have a very indignant 


opinion that there has long been a settled pur- | 
pose to decry every thing connected with the | 
city, and to suppress every thing that may in | 
the slightest degree be creditable toit. In the | 


spirit of fairness and even-handed justice, will 
you allow me, Sir, to put the public, through 
you, in possession of some facts, which have, 
in high quarters, been sedulously kept out of 
sight? In 1768 George Wyatt introduced the 


use of semi-circular-bottomed sewers and of | 


barrelled drains in the city of London; and 
they were never deviated from until 1829, when 
I, in carrying out the London-bridge sewer, 
which was projected and commenced by my 
good master, Samuel Acton, advised the use of 
the ellipsis. George Wyatt at first used up- 
right sides; but at least as early as 1778 he 
introduced the practice of sloping the sides 
outwards. I need not point out to you, Sir, 
that such a section recognizes the principle of 
the egg-shape. His successor, Nathaniel 


Wright, always built his sewers with upright | 


sides. His successor, Samuel Acton, in 1823, 














* The shields, with their supporters, adorning this window, 
are part of the original design, though some of the bearings 
are of later acquirement. Hence, neither the unicorns, nor 
the griffons, supporting the arms of Cavendish and Darcy, 
belong to these houses. The Kyston crest furnished the 
unicorns ; and probably the griffons, with the roses, were 
borrowed from the devices of the merchant adventurers, who 
have the Pegasus for supporters, with two roses on the ex- 
tended wing. 








THE CONDITION OF RAILWAY 
LABOURERS. 

DurinG the discussion on the Railways 
Bill, in the House of Commons, Mr. Stafford 
urged the claims of the labouring population 
engaged on railways, and said, in considering 
|the hundreds and thousands of labourers 


considering the millions of money which had 
been embarked in these speculations, he had 
| only been able to discover, among all the Acts 
of Parliament which had been passed on the 
subject, one solitary Act in reference to the 
labourer; and this simply related to the 
payment of special constables who were re- 
quired for keeping the peace. The House 
must be aware that, in dealing with this large 
body of labourers, they were dealing with a 
new nation—a nation because of their num- 
bers and power, and a new nation, because, 
whatever difficulties the House might have in 
interfering with vested interests, there were no 
| difficulties of that kind when they were at the 
commencement of a new system, and giving 
laws to a new state of society; so that, whe- 


_the question of comfort, or the question of 
health, or the question of morals, he maintained 
that their responsibility in reference to those 
things was far greater than it would have been 

| if they had to deal with existing usages and 

| established nghts. On the question of resi- 


21d to weigh as nothing; and it is yet daily | ,- , . 
held to weig as aie | 25, on “ What should a Sanitary Bill con- 


mense masses of men gathered together on 
these works. 





PUBLIC BATHS AND WASHHOUSES. 

Sir,—Your correspondent “ A Londoner,” 
in his letter in THe BuitLtperR of December 
tain ?”” has made a statement which ought not 
to pass without notice. He asserts that the 
“ Act” empowering and allowing public cor- 
porations and parishes to erect baths and 
washhouses is a complete failure. I might 
ask him which of the three public baths and 
washhouses he means by the “ Act?” but 


| without putting him to the inconvenience of 


answering such a question, it may be suffi- 
cient to say that, in other respects, he evidently 
wrote “ without book.” Public baths and 


| washhouses are not like watch-boxes or turn- 


pike-houses. They cannot be run up in a 


week ; and the best mode of constructing 


whose interests were affected by railways—in | 


them and fitting them up has yet to be learned. 
“A Londoner’s” letter reminds me of the 
question which a little child asked the other 
day—* Pray, papa, has all London been dis- 
covered yet?” If your correspondent will pay 
a visit to Orange-street, Leicester-square, he 
will see the best possible proof that Sir Henry 
Dukinfield’s Acts are not “ a dead letter” in 
the parish which has the advantage of being 
his vicarage. If he will inquire of the vestry- 
clerks of several neighbouring parishes, he will 
find that the “ Act” has been adopted by 
them, and that it is not for the want of good 
will but of sites (not easily to be found in 


| London, as I can tell him from experience 


j 
| 
| 
j 
i 
i 


that the works have not been commenced. if 
he will go beyond Cockneydom, he may in- 
quire of the town clerks of Manchester, Birm- 
ingham, Leeds, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Hull, 


1 t | Preston, Bristol, Bath, Exeter, Plymouth, 
| ther as regarded the question of residences, or | f 


Southampton, Worcester, and other boroughs 
in England, as well as of Dublin, how far the 
corporations of those places regard the Acts as 
“a dead letter.” 

The fact is, that the adoption of the Acts, 
considering how lately they passed, has been 
more general than could have been relied on 
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two years ago. The model establishment in out seeing the beauties which others might not remark of another speaker, that “ although the 


Goulston-square has progressed but slowly, 
and till it be completed, many will hesitate to 


follow its plans; but as “ Rome was not built | 
in a day,” so we may say that the Roman | 
institution of public baths will not be estab- | 
lished in this country with great rapidity. | 
Country towns will not be the less willing to | 


follow the metropolitan example when they 


find, that there has not been “ more haste than | 
| were touched, they might not infuse a spirit 


good speed” in London. “ A compulsory 
provision”’ for the establishment of public 
baths and wash-houses is a very pretty theo- 
retical speculation ; but there could not be a 
surer way (for the next ten years, at least) of 
ruining the cause, than attempting to pass an 
Act to make such a provision, 

I am quite as earnest as any Londoner in 
desiring the general establishment of public 
baths and wash-houses ; but I know too much 
about the matter to agree with your corre- 
spondent. N. R. 





NOTTINGHAM AND NORWICH SCHOOLS 
OF DESIGN. 


AT a conversazione in connection with the 
Nottingham School of Design, held on the 
21st ult., Lord Lincoln took the chair. In the 
course of an address his Lordship justly re- 
marked—Whether viewed as a means of culti- 
vating a sense of beauty in nature and in art, 
—a means of cultivating that sense of beauty 
which I am sure, more than any other, tends 
to elevate the mind, and to instil the purest 
and most elevating thoughts into the hearts of 
those who, after days of toil, frequent institu- 
tions such as this, instead of giving themselves 
up to coarser and more sensual pursuits,—I 
say, whether viewed in this light, or as bearing 
more immediately upon the pecuniary interests 
both of those who are endeavouring to obtain 
excellence, and upon those in whose service 
they are employed ; in whatever light we view 
them, I think we shall feel institutions such as 
the School of Design can hardly be overrated 
in their ultimate importance. When we look 
at the sudden variations of fashion with regard 
to the materials, more especially those which 
are the staple commodities of this town ; when 
we consider the improved taste which I do 
believe prevails both in this and other matters 
with regard to the existence of design; still 
more, when you look to that intense competi- 
tion which now prevails with regard to manu- 
factures in all parts of the world; when we 
look at all these things, it does behove us, if 
we value our manufacturing interests and the 
possession of that market which we have 
hitherto enjoyed, not to slumber or sleep upon 
our post, but to exert ourselves to the utmost. 
I believe it is thought these schools are good for 
those whose business may be to invent designs, 
but useless to the artizan. Now, I believe a 
greater fallacy than this cannot exist. ‘There 
are practical men in this room; and I am 
sure, if appealed to, they will say that even 
those whose occupations may be ‘merely that 
of the artizan will yet find the greatest advan- 
tages in those studies; that they will become 
important workmen ; and, I believe, that this 
is an undeniable fact, that an immense amount 

f work is constantly spoiled by those who 
have not the taste to appreciate the designs 
they are called upon to execute. 

Mr. John Walter, M.P., also addressed the 
meeting. 

From the report read by Mr. Hammersley 
it appears that the school at this moment 
averages 152 students, and the daily attendance 
averages 96. J 

In the same week the annual meeting of the 
Norwich School of Design took place, for the 
distribution of premiums given by Sir John 
Boileau. 

The Bishop of the diocese, who took the 
chair, said, speaking of the arts,- -Painting 
hada power more strongly engrafted upon us 
than any other art. He would say, in regard 
to himself, that the happiest hours of his life 
had been dedicated to the study of what he 
saw in the varied departments of creation. 
He considered every new taste and every art 
as equivalent to another sense. A person 
might travel through the most beautiful 
Scenery, and be unimpressed with what he 
saw, if his mind was not filled with knowledge 
and taste for the works of God. He, on the 
other hand, could not walk over a heath with- 


ne 


| breath. 





painting. He would say, that every thing 


which improved their talent added to their | 


happiness: it added to their happiness in a 
temporal point of view, as it might be the 


means of advancing them in society, and of | 


making them more respected. He believed 
there was no mind, however insignificant in 
the eyes of men, into which, if the mght chords 


to raise it in every point of view. From the 


| humblest classes the brightest ornaments had 
He hoped that those who | 


been produced. 
had the means and the power would assist in 
carrying out the great objects they had in 
view, in infusing a taste for science and art in 
every possible branch, in every possible way, 
for the benefit of the humbler classes. 

There is no decrease, we are informed, in 


| perceive if they were without a knowledge of | gases from sewers are, doubtless, bad, more 


evil results from the badness of our house- 
drains than from the sewers.” But the Dean 
of Westminster’s fact is also, at least, as good 


| as any of those adduced, ‘ on the other side’ 


the number of subscribers or students at Nor- | 


wich ; but the manufacturers are complained 
of, as well as the citizens at large, for taking 
little interest in the school. 





‘* HEALTHY LODGINGS, WITH THE AD- 
VANTAGE OF A GULLY-HOLE OPPO- 
SITE.” 

CERTAIN facts and opinions recorded in our 
report of a paper read at the ordinary meeting 
of the Institute of Architects on the 13th ult., 
as to sewers, may lead to such an advertise- 
ment as that with which we have headed this 
article, and require, in passing, some little com- 
ment; more especially as there is, probably, 
even still more risk of a fatal check to the sani- 
tary agitation,—sanitary fever, as such an effort 
of human nature to throw impurities out of the 
corporate system may, indeed, be called,—by 
any thing like a damper rising from the sewers, 
than of any “ dangerous frenzy ” being excited 
by too many precautionary exhortations. 

It appears to be “a fact, that when London 
was ravaged by the cholera, no case occurred 
amongst the workmen employed in the 
sewers.” Now, a fact is a fact, and ought to 
be received with all due reverence and respect, 
but it is often a two-edged weapon, and ought 
to be cautiously handled. We are indebted to 
Mr. l’Anson, however, for bringing such a 
fact under notice, even although he himself 
makes no comment upon it, whether cautious 
or otherwise; but mistaken inferences are 
exceedingly apt to be deduced from such a 
fact, and the sooner the possibility of that be 
obviated the better ; especially when reinforced 
by such another fact, as that a female declared 
she had never been well till she came to live 
“near one of the open street-gratings so much 
complained of,” and to enjoy the sanitary be- 
nefit of the emanations from the sewers. Lest, 
therefore, there should be any thing like a 
general and undue anxiety, in consequence, to 
escape the ravages of cholera by fostering the 
contents of sewers as a sanitary agency, or 
even by running into sewers themselves for 
respite and for refuge, or to sewer-valves or 
gratings for the wholesome breath of life and 
health, we wish just to bring a parallel couple 
of facts under notice. 

It is a fact, for stance, that while thou- 
sands may be slain by an undue dose of opium, 


no confirmed opium-eater will be slain by a | 


similar dose. It is likewise a fact that many 


a one has never been relieved from pain until | 
he came to experience the benefits of opium. | 
Does not | 


But is not opium « deadly poison ? 
opium, habitually used, abbreviate the life ‘ 
And will not opium in very small proportion 
rapidly slay its thousands and its tens of thou- 
sands, who are not habitually within its noxious 
influence, while it is slowly, but most surely, 
eating into the vitals even of these? The co- 
rollary is too obvious for formal exposition, 
and affords the most friendly excuse for the 
* facts’ that we can find. 

As to the additional fact that an experi- 
menter has found it difficult to obtain a cubic 
foot of noxious gas from the sewers, the inti- 
mation is rather inexplicit. Weare not in- 
formed whether it be meant, that in the usual 
state of the atmosphere of sewers such is the 
case; but, at all events, it did not require 
such knowledge to assure us that the experi- 
menter must have pitched upon a very differ- 


-ent state of matters from that in which the 
| unfortunate victim, Grosse, drew his last 
We believe there is truth in the 





| 














of the question. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

THe entire village of Thornton, in Lincoln- 
shire, consisting of cottage and farm buildings, 
with 2,500 acres of well-cultivated land, says 
the Lincolnshire Times, was last week offered 
for sale by Alderman Farebrother in eight lots, 
five of which found purchasers at prices vary- 
ing from 45/. to 65/. per acre, buildings all 
inclusive. ——Another of the Norfolk churches, 
says the local Chronicle—namely, that of 
Methwold—has been rendered fit for the due 


| and decent celebration of its sacred offices by 


the removal of unsightly and dilapidated pews, 
with which it was disfigured, and ‘an ugly 
screen’ and gallery with which the west win- 
dow and tower were blocked up. ‘The interior 
has accordingly been rebenched with open 
seats and the centre of the nave given to the 
poor, while the side aisles are appropriated to 
the rich. Mr. Thomas Farrow, of Diss, 
builder, designed and carried out the repairs : 
an organ has also been added.——-Extensive 
alterations in the parish church at Danbury, 
says the Chelmsford Chronicle, are to be com- 
menced early in the spring, when a consider- 
able portion of the body of the church will be 
rebuilt——-A small theatre, according to the 
same paper, has been built at Warley bar- 
racks. A decorated octagonal font has been 
added to Dunmow Church, from_a design by 
Mr. Smart, master of Dunmow Diocesan 
Schools, traced partly from the ancient fonts 
of the church, and executed by Mr. Wm. Ollett, 
jun., sculptor. The new Graving Dock at 
Southampton is nearly completed by the con- 
tractor, Mr. Cubitt, of Gray’s-Inn-road. The 
Hampshire Independeat speaks highly of its 
work manship—brickwork with granite copings 
—as already mentioned in THe BuiLper, 
and of the rapidity as well as apparent solidity 
with which it has been constructed——The 
waterworks at Newport, Isle of Wight, are so 
far completed as to allow the supply-pipes, 
which are of galvanized iron (iron dipped 
in a bath of zinc, is it not?) to be laid 
on to several establishments.——The Bir- 
mingham Council Committee for building 
the jail appear to be receiving no counte- 
nance from those very rate-payers whose 
interests in ‘the bond’ of the late contractor 
and his sureties they were so officially anxious 
to uphold. The rate-payers themselves are 
about to memorialize the council to release the 
sureties “on payment of the sum of 2,000/., 
which, with 1,500/., the value of the work 
already done and unpaid for, makes the 
amount of the bond given by them for 3,5007. ;”” 
but with which amount, our readers may re- 
member, the committee and council were not 
content, and accordingly demanded the full 
amount of the bond, even over and above the 
value of the work already done! Considering 
that the sureties, hopeless of anything like 
generosity, or even justice, without an equally 
expensive lawsuit, had at last consented, and 
had even offered to pay the full amount of the 
bond, it must be a strong moral impulse 
which is actuating the rate-payers thus vir- 
tually to reprove their own ultra-zealous re- 
presentatives. The memorialists deem their 
intervention a matter of mere right and jus- 
tice to the sureties in “so extraordinary a 
bargain,” and do not hold the council justified 
by any mere saving to the rate-payers, the 
whole amount being only about one halfpenny 
in the pound on a single rate! “ They also 
submit, that had the contractor lived, the rise 
in the price of materials and labour, which has 
so much enhanced the second contract, was 
the result of a cause—the enormous extension 
of the railway system—which the contractor 
could neither foresee nor provide against, and 
would of itself have entitled him to propor- 
tionate relief on every principle of even-handed 
justice; and if this be true in reference 
to the contractor, much more does the 
rule apply to the contractor’s securities.”-——— 
Extensive alteration and improvements have 


been made in Kidderminster Church. A new 
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entrance has been made through the tower, 
support an 
arch, the lower part of which was formerly | 
blocked up and disfigured by the western | 
gallery, and the head-work with lath and | 
: Through this opening access is 
The unsightly and 
cumbrous gallery having been removed, the 


where large clustered columns 


plastering. 
gained to the centre aisle. 


western window appears to good effect. A 
continuation 
made to communicate with it by a pointed 
archway in the eastern side of the tower, and 
is pewed with open sittings of carved oak. 
Thursby parish church, says the Carlisle Jour- 
nal, having been recently rebuilt, the reverbe- 
ration of sound was found to render articulation 
almost utterly unintelligible. A parabolic 
sounding board was accordingly put up, and 
although its utility in other cases has been re- 
garded as but equivocal at best, the experi- 
ment in this case seems to have been success- 
ful. The board put up is a semi-parabaloid 
described by half a revolution of a parabolic 
curve, and is so fixed, over the pulpit, of 
course, that the mouth of the speaker may be 
in or near the focus of the curve-———The 
blast-furnaces of the Ayrshire Iron Company, 
at Dalry, are to be stopped—an announce- 
ment which has caused much dismay in the 
district, as a vast body of workmen will be 
thrown out of employment at this inclement 
So rapidly have the wages of the 
miners too falien, that they are now paid only 
2s. 11d. a day, whereas some time since they 
received 5s, a day.——At the anniversary of 





season. 


the Glasgow Master Ironfounders’ Association, | 


held the other day, it was stated by Mr. Neil- 


son, that since the introduction of his hot- | 


blast process, the yearly manufacture of iron 


in Scotland had increased from 40,000 tons, | 
to nearly 500,000 tons.——Another 


in 1828, 
large block of commercial buildings is about 
being erected in Liverpool. 
in Dale-street, adjoining the Royal 
Buildings. This front, which will be of stone 
in the ornamental style of the Renaissance, is 
comparatively narrow, but behind the site ex- 
pands into a quadrangle surrounded with 
buildings, and with an additional frontage to 


Sweeting-street of about 45 yards. The whole | 


premises occupy 1443 square yards, inclusive 
of the quadrangle. The cost, exclusive of 
site, will be about 16,0001. 
Mr. J. A. Picton. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

A currous and indeed amusingly ingenious 
little Instrument, as an alarum from passengers 
to guards, has been invented by Mr. Jonathan 
Hunt, of Kennington-oval. We know not 


what he calls it, unless it be an alarum whistle, | 
but it is in fact a double whistle-pump or | 


squirt-whistle, designed to be fixed on the top 
of each carriage, with the handle within, so 
placed as to be easily and rapidly worked by 
hand both up and down, during each of which 
movements the compressed air is made to force 
its way out of a railway whistle, one at top, 
the other at bottom of the cylinder. The 
most amusing feature in the whole, however, 
is the fact that, owing to the difference of 


power or purchase in pulling down and forcing | 
up the little piston through the cylinder or | 


pump, it has been found desirable to lessen the 
top whistle and enlarge the bottom one, so that 


the alternate screech of the high note and the | 


low must remind one strongly of the powerful 
bray of the ass. The only fear, probably, is 
that it 
more appropriateness than propriety,—but if 


any thing in the whistle line be ever adapted to | 


such a purpose, nothing short of the notorious 
ass-power engine itself is likely to excel Mr. 


Jonathan Hunt’s really very ingenious inven- | 


tion. Irom a personal inspection, the Mining 
Journal has no hesitation in gravely testifying 
to its well as its ingenuity. 
——-One chairman of a board of directors, 
during the week just past, received by way of 


a 
+ > rX 5 
emecacy, as 


presents, and ‘ among other items’ 140 turkies | 


and 50 geese! 


a goodly number of geese and 
turkies truly ! 


Most of them,—the great di- 
rector not being hungry, or in such imminent 


peril of starvation as his friends must have | 


supposed, — were distributed 
less fortunate friends; and, ‘ 
nine or ten instances the presents were unin- 


amongst his 


A. Sree serena diagnosed 9 


of the southern aisle has been 


The front will be | 
Bank | 


The architect is 


might be handled at times with rather | 


strange to say, in | 


pier in the middle of Church-street. 





hearts of the parishioners.- 


Farrell and Sykes. ‘This viaduct is 


one arches of 50 feet span each. 





SELF-ACTING EFFLUVIA TRAP. 

Tue annexed diagram repres 
trap, for which Messrs. 
have taken out a patent. 


n 
Bunnett and Cor 


ps 





The diagram is a sectional view of a street- 
| grating and gully-hole with the trap, which is 


‘y | 
its an eltinvia 


| tentionally returned’ to the very dispensers of | to it by them (the commissioners). The follow- 
the gifts,—a hint that they might have made a 
better use of them, either at home or some- 
where else.——The Lambeth ratepayers have | 
determined to quash proceedings against the 

South-Western Company for building a bridge- | 
The 
company, as Mr. Tite, their architect, observed, 
had contributed liberally to the charities of the 
parish, and this appears to have softened the 
The last arch of 
the Crimple viaduct, on the Harrogate branch 
of the York and North Midland, was closed 
on the 23rd ult. by the contractors, Messrs. 
1848 feet | 
long and 142 feet high, and consists of thirty- | 
It has been | 
constructed in twenty months under the super- 

intendence of Mr. John Cass Birkinshaw, the | 
company’s engineer, and his assistant, Mr. 

Arthur Thackeray, of Harrogate.——A large 

portion of an embankment near Lamberton, on 

the North British line, fell in on Sunday week. 


‘ing is an extract froma letter from Mr. Vining, 
| their clerk, the 23rd instant :—‘ Sir, I was 
authorised to add, that you never either directly 
or indirectly, through me or to the commis- 
sioners, proposed, or even suggested that you 
| should beappointed toactastheirarchitect.’ His 
| letter is a wanton and unprovoked attack upon 
| my character, which future circumstances will 
| probably explain. I have made myself com- 
| paratively easy that the envious spirit and 
| motive, under which the letter was penned, are 
| clearly seen and understood by discerning 
minds. 
‘* How bright soe’er the prospect seems 
All thoughts of friendship are but dreams, 
If envy chance to creep in ; 
An envious man if you succeed, 
May prove a dangerous foe indeed, 
But not a friend worth keeping.’’—Cowper. 


Relative to a private interview with the Com- 

missioners, 1 may truthfully inform you | 
never had one in the sense Mr. Stent 
implies. I have not the advantage of knowing 
either personally or by name one of those gen- 
| tlemen. All my negotiations with them have 
been through a highly respectable gentleman. 
I never proposed nor hinted, directly nor in- 
directly, to the commissioners, nor had any 
| idea of any position with them except that of 
| the building contractor. 

JAMES Davis, Builder. 

Frome, Dec. 27, 1547. 

P.S. I think it possible the mistake may 
have arisen from the fact that Mr. Davis, of 
Langport, being both an architect and 
building contractor in this much-ado contract, 

| the editors of the local papers may have con- 
| founded his name with mine, when it was 
| reported that Mr. Davis’s estimate was 
adopted.” 





Correspondence. 





LINGFIELD CHURCH. 

Sir,—An extract from your paper, Tue 
BuiLpER, of December 11th, has just been 
| forwarded to me, relating to the recent resto- 
| ration of Lingfield Church, Surrey, in which 
| you state that “ the interior, if we may believe 
| a correspondent on the subject, is not very sa- 
| tisfactorily restored.’ I beg to remark in 


. . . . yy {re “ > ge ati a@ } tofape 
| represented in its ordinary position. ‘The water reply, that the restoration has given satisfac 


| flowing from the grating into the body of it, 
| and over the edges of the moveable pan at 
| bottom, into the sewer or drain, the lower 
| part of the body of the trap is immersed in 
| the water which is retained in the pan by the 
| counterbalance weight, thereby forming a water 
| joint and preventing smell from rising. 
| When the trap is choked with silt or other 
| matters, the weight of the counterbalance pre- 
| vents the opening of the moveable part till the 
| body of the trap is two-thirds full of water. 
When this is the case, the trap is forced down 
by the weight of water in the body of it, the 
| force of which is said to be sufficient to cleanse 
| the trap, and flush the sewer or drain; the 
| moveable part then rises to its former position, 
| bringing up sufficient water to form the joint 
| again. 

What Mr. Bunnett considers improvements 
in this, on all similar traps, are the mechanical 


| arrangement of the leverage and the form of | 


| the moveable pan. 


] 


| PROPOSED TOWN HALL AND MARKETS 
AT YEOVIL. 

In reply to a communicatiom on 
| subject, which appeared in a_ recent 
| ber of our journal,* we have received a long 
} and smart letter from Mr. Davis. We have 
| not room for the whole of it, but in justice 
| give his exoneration :—* I am very sorry that 
| so much time should have unavoidably elapsed 
| before I could, in a prudent manner, reply to 
| Mr. Thomas Stent’s defamatory letter against 
| me, which appeared in THe Buivper of the 
| 4th instant. The special commissioners of 
| Yeovil have periodical meetings. The first 
| they had afterthe publication was on the 22nd 
instant, when I caused to be laid before them 
| the number of your useful publication contain- 
| ing his (Mr, Stent’s) letter, to have a refutation 





this 





* Page 581, vol. v. 


num- | 


| tion to the parishioners generally, and to very 
many strangers who have visited it. On the 
day of the re-opening there were about 1,200 
| persons present, including the Bishops of 
| London and Winchester, all of whom expressed 
themselves much pleased at the manner in 
which it had been restored.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RoBert FirzHeERBERT FULLER, 
Perpetual Curate. 

Lingfield, East Grinstead, Jan. 1, 1848. 

*.* Out of respect to Mr. Fuller, we insert 
his letter, but have no reason to doubt the 
soundness of our previous correspondent’s 
| opinion. Politeness or want of knowledge in- 
fluences many opinions. 





SHliscelianea, 

ForGING AND WeLpinc.—If a piece of 
| iron is filed while hot, the filings appear to 
increase in temperature as they fall to the 
| ground. I am inclined to think that such is 
| the fact, for if a piece of iron be taken welding 
| hot from a forge fire, and subjected to a blast 
| from the mouth, or common house bellows, it 
may be kept hot, or even wasted by the action 
| of the blast. Ihave been informed, that nail- 
| makers have a small pair of bellows fixed in 
front of their anvil, to blow on the iron while 
| working it, to keep it hot. Perhaps some of 
| your readers may be able to tell who first put 
| this plan in practice. It may be worth consi- 
dering whether nail-making is the only branch 
of art it can be applied to. As a practical 
smith, I have an idea that its use might be very 
greatly extended ; for example, the welding of 
railway-tyres, forging axles, inaking cranks, 
shafts, anchors, &c. At all events, a trial on 
some heavy work might be made by any one 
having the opportunity, at a very little or no 
expense,—Correspondent of Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine, 
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Prosectep Works, &c.— Tenders have | 
been called for by advertisement for the erec- | 
tion of new schools and schoolhouses at Wiven- 
hoe; new borough prisons at Plymeuth; the 
various branches of work necessary in the 
erection of almshouses for the Trinity House, 
Hull; for sinking shafts and driving headings 
at Merthyr Tunnel, on the Vale of Neath rail- 
way, and for cuttings and earthwork at same | 
tunnel, with formation of line of rail with ma- 
sonry thereon on 40 chains at each end; also 
for making 160 yards of sewer at new parish 
burial-ground, Cambridge; for a supply of 
malleable iron, four to five tons, for the Liver- 


pool Health Committee ; and for the making | 


of tiles at Dearham tile 
Carlisle. 

AMENDMENT OF THE BuiLpines Act.— 
The private committee appointed by Lord 
Morpeth to consider the defects of the present 
Act, and to suggest remedies, are now com- 
pleting their report, and, if rumour speaks 
truly, will advise (what we have always urged 
must be done), the preparation of an entirely 
new Act, rather than any patching of the old 
one. Whether or not the Government will 
act upon this advice, of course remains to be 
seen. 

GirpER BripGEs on RarLtways.—We 
understand that the Railway Commissioners, 
in reply to the inquiries of Sir E. Walker and 
Sir J. Jervis, as to whether, consequent on the 
late accident at the Dee Bridge, on the Chester 
and Holyhead, they intended to make any re- 
port on the conditions to be observed in the 
application of iron to railway structures, have 
replied that, “The commissioners for inquiry 
into the conditions to be observed in the appli- 
cation of iron to railway structures, are engaged 
in preparing experiments to enable them to 
arrive at satisfactory conclusions on the subject 
of their inquiry, before making their report. 
With respect to the girder bridges on the Trent 
Valley line, some of them are of similar con- | 
struction, but of smaller dimensions than the | 
Dee Bridge at Chester, and these have all been 
strengthened to the satisfaction of the inspect- 
ing officers of the commissioners.—(Signed) 
DouGias GALTIN, Lieut., R.E. 

St. ANDREW’s CATHEDRAL, SYDNEY.— 
Sir: In glancing at your last number but one, 
my eye was arrested by a notice of a paper 
read before a society on the progress of the 
building of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Sydney. 
Not having had an opportunity of visiting the 
metropolis of New South Wales for three 
years, I was anxious to learn how the works | 
of the cathedral were proceeding, and was 
sorry to read of a second contract “in a girt 
wall 330 feet long, and varying from ten to 
fifteen feet in height,—an amount of work 
which, when completed, will present an effective 
appearance.” Verily the citizens of Sydney 
must be easily pleased if the walls at ten or 
fifteen feet above the foundations are likely to 
produce a sensation! But this report does not 
at all coincide with my remembrance of the 
edifice, which certainly three years since had 
the choir walls carried up to their full height, 
the “ low lantern tower ” at an equal elevation, 
while other portions of the building were of 
considerable altitude. The slender scaffolds 
that in skeleton then environed the works, 
looked very weatherworn; and I was told that 
the building had been eight years in hand, and 
at a standstill for a considerable time. ‘The | 
architect, I was informed on good authority, 
was Mr. Hume, of Sydney, the designer of a 
Jews’ Synagogue, then just completed in the 
Egyptian style, near the cathedral, also of a 
temporary edifice of weather-boarding the 
cathedral pro tempore. Judging from the | 
hopeless state in which two other Gothic 
churches in Sydney were standing roofless, 
albeit one of them was located in a freestone 
quarry, and collections were making at three 
Sunday services in all the churches in their 
behalf, I should fear that the cathedral will not 
be completed in our time, and that, perhaps, it | 
had been better to have adhered to the design 
originally obtained from England, a showy 
lithograph of which, embellished by a grove of 
trees of very improbable future existence, 
figured in the print shops of George-street. I | 
name these circumstances because I believe | 
you willingly receive correct information con- 
cerning any buildings in any part of the world, | 
even though communicated by 

A VoIcE FROM AUSTRALIA, 


works, Maryport, by 


Tue OPENING or THE Ipswich MusEuM 
took place on Wednesday week, the Bishop 
of Norwich in the chair. Mr. G. Ransome, 
one of the secretaries, having read the report, 
in which it was stated that the prospects of the 
institution were such that the purchase of the 
present building, at a period not far distant, 
might be anticipated; the bishop then moved 
the adoption of the report. He believed even 
a little knowledge to be valuable, and the very 
objection of some to giving it to the lower 
classes, namely, that it would enable them to 
tread on the heels of the higher, was its 
strongest recommendation to him, for he be- 
lieved that many of them required such a spur 
to onward progress. The knowledge of man 
at the utmost in any one age, is but a little, 


but that little was the germ that sprung up | 
The | 


into more and more in master minds. 
law of universal gravitation sprung from an 
apple as it fell to the ground; lithography, 
from the writing of a washing bill; mezzo- 
tinto from the cleaning of a gun-barrel; the 
pendulum from the swinging of a lamp;—a 
thousand instances of the rise of what was 
comparatively much knowledge out of a little, 
might be adduced. His lordship hoped the 
ladies present—those who were mothers of a 
young race of men—would influence their 
children’s minds, as no others had the means 
and opportunity of doing with such powerful 
effect. Remember all, that education is the 
business of life, and life the education for eter- 
nity. Dr. Buckland and Sir John Boileau 


| then addressed the meeting, and were followed 


with a brief address by the Rev. Mr. Kirby, 
whose age and frailty were painfully manifest 
to the sympathy of the meeting, but who, as 
the right rev. chairman observed, had spoken 
to their hearts with more than words. Mr. 
Ransome and others also addressed the meet- 
ing, and votes of thanks were given to the 
bishop, as chairman, and to Mr. Kirby, as pre- 
sident. 

Frres 1x LonpOoN pURING 1847.—On 
Saturday the official returns kept by the Fire 
Brigade of the fires that occur in the metro- 


polis were made up, exhibiting a frightful cata- | 





logue of conflagrations—no fewer than 989 | 


having taken place during the past year. If 
the Government were to impose a tax on con- 
structions not fire-proof equal to half the cost 
of these fires,—which is a self-imposed tax,— 
the outcry would be great. 

THe TELEGRAPH 1N AMERICA. — The 
Pittsburgh Chronicle gives a striking instance 


| key was often well repaid. 


of the use of the electric telegraph on the other | 


side of the Atlantic, and of enterprize on the 
part of a publisher. A speech by Mr. Clay was 
much looked for. It was delivered in Lexing- 
ton on Saturday, and the proprietor of the New 
York Herald determined on heading his con- 
temporaries. Express riders were ready, and 
in less than five hours his report of the 
speech (a full one) was in Cincinnati. Notifi- 
cations had been sent along the line of tele- 


graph to “look out,” and at four o’clock on | 
Sunday morning the publisher of the Herald | gab fect 
| entirely covered by a sun-dial, in the Grecian 


had the satisfaction of receiving in New York 
a copy of the speech,—the distance being more 
than 1,100 miles! This was done during a 
heavy rain, and while a thunder-shoyer was 
passing over a portion of both the eastern and 
western lines. At Cincinnati, where it was to 
be copied in passing, the telegraph suddenly 
ceased working, to the dismay of the super- 
intendent. Being short of proper hands, the 
superintendent mounted a horse and followed 


the line, through the pelting storm, until he | 


found a break, caused by the falling of a tree, 


beyond Turtle Creek, a distance of twenty-one | 


miles. He finished mending it at dark, and 
then returned to the city, and in the temporary 


absence of other competent operators, received | 
the speech and sent it to New York, finishing | 


it at four o’clock in the morning. 
little “ clicks ” of the telegraph,— 


‘¢ Though they breathe not a word, 
Their voices are heard 

At a distance no voice could reach ; 
And swiftly as thought 
The words are brought, 

And the lightning endowed with speech ! 


Though seas roll between, 
And lands intervene, 
The absent are close at hand ; 
The eye seems to hear, 
And space disappear, 
And Time is compelled to stand,”’ 


Ah! these | 





| tablet : the whole is painted white. 


Buitpers’ BENEVOLENT INstITUTION. 
—On Monday last the managing committee of 
this Institution met to balance the half-yearly 
account, when they had the pleasure of finding 
the balance exceed their expectations, remem- 
bering that the great pressure of the times 
must affect the affairs of the class of persons 
more especially connected with the building 
interest. The committee, notwithstanding they 
have only commenced operations during a 
short period of six months, have invested a 
considerable sum in the Government securi- 
ties, and have also a considerable sum vet re- 
maining in the hands of the bankers. It is to 
be hoped hat the various classes in the build- 
ing trades (as the Institute combines and 
relieves almost all connected with building) 
will give their united assistance in carrying 
out its laudable and philanthropic object, it 
being necessary to raise a sufficient sum to in- 
vest, in order to realize an income sufficient 
to enable the committee to grant and continue 
relief. 

Evecrro-TELeGRapPHic.—The opening of 
the central station in the city took place on 
Saturday last, when the communication was 
opened to the public to all parts of England, 
Devonshire and Wales excepted, and to Scot- 
land, but more especially to Liverpool, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Newcastle, Leeds, South- 
ampton, Norwich, Yarmouth, and various 
other parts. The price charged appeared to 
give considerable dissatisfaction, 5/. beirg the 
amount demanded for sending a message to 
Liverpool containing about the same number 
of words as there is in this paragraph, and 
telegraphed in about ten minutes. ‘The com- 
pany’s patent expires in four years. 

MALTESE ANTIQUITIES.— The latest Maltese 
journals make further mention of the ancient 
chambers recently discovered near Civita 
Vecchia, which Dr. Vassallo, the Government 
librarian, considers, from the squareness of 
the forms, to be an excavated Egyptian temple 
of the time of Psammetichus, about seven 
centuries B.C. 

Mitton CHURCH, NEAR GRAVESEND.— 
Sir: A paragraph, in a late number of your 
periodical, stated that a walk for the church- 
You are quite 
right. So, a church, partially hidden by a 
wall, is well worth a walk to the gate, and 
round the edifice, as it will frequently disclose 
to the eye of the attentive observer some in- 
teresting, but unpretending relic of antiquity, 
well deserving of notice. Such, for instance, 
is the entrance to the church at Milton cum 
Gravesend. Much skill is shown in the 
arrangement of the mouldings, whereby con- 
siderable effect is produced. ‘The style is that 
of the early part of the fourteenth century. 
The ground seems to have been raised two or 
three feet from its original level. The porch 
appears to be used as a vestry: its original 
roof has been replaced by one scarcely large 
enough to cover the walls, the embattlements 
of which have been almost destroyed. The 
gable presents a grotesque effect, having been 


style (if any), a tablet beneath, with the church- 
wardens’ names, and three panels, in the Gothic 
style, one above and one on each side of the 
If, instead 
of these useless and unsightly panels, an addi- 
tional row of tiles had been placed along the 
sides, it would have preserved the walls from 
decay. The roof of the church is in the con- 
trary extreme, and resembles that of St. Paul’s. 
Covent-garden. An Italian roof, projecting 
two or three feet over the walls, and supported 
on brackets, forms an absurd contrast with the 
rest of the building, which is a plain oblong, 
in the Decorated style, with a western tower. 
There are four windows on each side; the 
third, on each side, from the west end, and 
also the east window, being in the perpen- 
dicular, and the rest in the decorated style: 
the latter are much dilapidated. This church 
affords one of those lamentable instances, which 
so frequently occur, of the want of knowledge 
on the part of those to whom the direction of 
the repairs of ecclesiastical edifices is usually 
intrusted. It is to be hoped that the notices 
which from time to time appear in your 
columns, will eventually lead them to apply 
for professional advice on future occasions. 
The porch is built in alternate courses of flint 
and white stone, with a benetura on the east 
side of the door.—J. W. 
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Tue vate Mr. H. L, Epes. — Another | having granted great privileges to on city, is 


promising young architect, scarcely embarked 
ter; and Osric, who endowed the foundation, 


on the sea of life, with every prospect of a 


voyage as full of profit to his country as to) 
| ford Times. 


himself, has been snatched away. Mr. Har- 
vey Lonsdale Elmes died on the 26th of No- 


vember last, if we are rightly informed, in 


Jamaica, where he was staying with his young | 


wife for the benefit of his health. St. George’s 
Hall, and the Law Courts, at Liverpool, bear 
witness to the genius and assiduity of Mr. 
Elmes, 
membrance. The Collegiate Institution, in 
the same town—a Tudor building of large 


extent—was also erected from Mr. Elmes’s | 


design, submitted i o iti h it | : 
lesign, submitted in competition, although it | able to descend and commence his work, in 


Many anxious, | 


was not carried out by him. 
even bitter hours, did the young architect 
suffer in connection with these works,—as all 
who would achieve great things may expect to 
suffer in their early struggles. A recollection 
of the uncertainty of this life, and the greater 
life to come, would lighten many disappoint- 
ments, and show the futility of the load of care 
we build up for ourselves. 


CoMPETITION.—Plans are wanted for the 
erection of a building at Cheltenham for the 


i that the 


represented with a roll representing the char- 


is sculptured bearing a purse of money.—Bed- 
Foun 


Arr In Wextts.—Last week a well 


being opened on the premises of a surgeon, of | 
Sudbury, it was found to be so full of foul air | 
workman could not go down, a! 


| lighted candle being immediately extinguished 


| when lowered. 


and will long keep his name in re-| (pponicle Mr. A. J 


According to the Gloucester 
Green having slaked 


| about half a peck of lime in a pail, and let it 


down while steaming, in less than ten minutes 
a candle burnt brightly, and the workman was 


less than a quarter of an hour from the time of 


| lowering the lime. 


| place in August next. 
| has also been invited. 


Committee managing the Church of England | 


-schools there, for the accommodation 
the principal, vice-principal, 
as required by the Com- 
Premium or 


Training 
of sixty pupils, 
and training-master, 
mittee of Council on Education. 
other payment not specified. 


Conspiracy TO Mo.Lest WorKMEN.— 
Two working carpenters were lately brought 
before the Lord Mayor upon a warrant under 
6 Geo. 4, c. 129, s. 3, for the prevention of 
intimidation to workmen in the lawful exercise 
of their calling. They had been employed by 
a * committee of workmen’ to prevent any one 
from replacing men who had _ struck work 
Mr. ‘Trego’s, of Coleman-street, rather than 
work till five o’clock p.m. during the short 
days The Lord Mayor, on hearing the 
evidence against one of the prisoners, 
said, the case was one of so injurious a 
nature to the operations of trade, that they 
were determined to mark their sense of its im- 
portance by sentencing the prisoner to the full 
penalty of imprisonment, with hard labour, for 
three calendar months. The other prisoner 
seems to have laboured under the delusion that 
he was acting according to law and justified in 
what he had done ; but his counsel promised, 
that not only he, but the ‘committee,’ also, 
would desist from further offence of the same 
sort; and, ultimately, the case was postponed, 
in order that the prosecutor might obtain fur- 
ther assurance of this. 

THe NEw Recorp-orrice.—A correspon- 
dent urges that a public competition should 
be invited for the design and arrangement of 
the intended Re« sores © e, saying that as it is 
to be paid for by the public, it should be made 
to afford the talent of the country an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting itself. 


INTENDED PRISON ON WANDSWORTH 
Common.—The new prison to be erected on 
Wandsworth-common is to be built from the 
designs of Mr. D. R. Hill, of Birmingham, who 
has been appointed to act as architectin the erec- 
tion. The building will have accommodations 
for 540 males and 155 females. ‘The plans are 
to be submitted to the Secretary of State, for 
his approval. 

ArcuirectuRAL Resuses.— The abbey 
church of Bath contains many instances of 
the use of the rebus in architectural embel- 
lishment. Prior Wiliam Birde, who built 
the splendid Gothic oratory which bears his 
name. and in great part restored the Abbey 
itself, is commemorated by a bird in the letter 

‘ W.,” sculptured in various parts of the edi- 
fice. The glazing of the great eastern window 
in the manner called ‘ Bellot-wise,’ records 
the munificence of one Bellot, who gave the 
coloured glass for the purpose; another, pre- 
sented by one Mallet of Enmore, is orna- 
mented with his coat of arms, and the motto, 
* Malet meliora ;’ and a third was ornamented 
by one Biss, of 
the motto, ‘ Biss fecit; sis 
memory of Bishop Oliver King, whose dream 
of heavenly commission to rebuild the church 
is sculptured on the western front, is preserved 
by the device of an olive tree crowned. King 
Edgar, having been crowned here in 973, and 








Spargrove, with his arms and | 


felix bis.’ The | 





CoLoGNe CaTHEDRAL.—A letter from 
Cologne says—‘‘ The Central Committee for 
finishing the cathedral of this city, has re- 
quested the Pope to attend the six hundredth 
anniversary 


south aisle, which were presented to the cathe- 
dral by the King of Bavaria.” 

WaGres and WorK IN AUSTRALIA.— 
Carpenters’ daily wages throughout the colony 
are quoted at 6s., blacksmiths at 6s. 6d., and 


day-labourers at 4s. to 5s., with an increasing | 


demand. It is said that an addition of 8,000 
to 10,000 labourers would not diminish the 
rate of their wages. Provisions, on the other 
hand, are plentiful and cheap, fresh 
rarely exceeding 2d. per lb., 
14d. per lb. 

DeaTH OF Mr. NELSson, 

-The Manchester papers announce the death 
in that town of Mr. Nelson, th 
fine statue, called “* Venus adorning,’ which 
was exhibited some time ago at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly. He was 47 only. 


TO BECOME a JUDGE OF PICTURES, 
its pictures that’s on the carpet, 


How 
** Sposin’ 


wait till you hear the name of the painter. | - 


If its Rubens, or any o’ them old boys, praise, 
for its agin the law to doubt them; but if its 
a new man, and the company 
especial judges, criticise. A leetle out o’ 
keeping, says you, he don’t use his grays 
enough nor glaze down well; that shadder 
wants depth; general effect is good though 
parts ain’t; those eyebrows are heavy enough 
for stucco, says you, and other 
terms like those. It will pass, [ tell you; your 
opinion will be thought great. Them that 


judged the cartoons at Westminster Hall knew | 


plaguy little more nor that. But if there is a 


portrait of the lady of the house hangin’ up, | 
or its at all like enough to make it out, stop— | 


gaze on it—walk back—close your fingers like 
a spy-glass, and look through ’em amazed like 
—enchanted—chained to the spot. Then utter, 
unconscious like, ‘ That’s a most beautiful 
pictur, by heavens ! 
Its well painted, too; but whoever the 
is, he is an unprincipled man.’ ‘ Good gra- 
cious |’ she'll say, ‘how so?’ ‘Cause, madam, 
he has not done you justice.’”°—Sam Slick, 
Notixnc Reavurremets.—Sir: When the 
late Sir Samuel Bentham had any object of im- 
provement in view, he was in the habit “4 
noting the desiderata. He re smarked that, “i 
a general point of view, the bringing ree 
and arranging indications of the nature of 
those in question, imperfect though the first 
attempt should be, seem the means best calcu- 
lated not only to assist the production of well- 
arranged designs, but to enable those on whom 
the decision may depend to bring each parti- 
cular to a test, and to form a correct view and 
estimation of any design, general or partial, 
that may be offered.” Would it not be doing 
a general service, were you, Sir, in THe 
BuILpER, from time to time to, present your 
readers with indications of the desiderata 
for different classes of buildings; and to 
solicit from your readers notes and observa- 
tions on these indications, and to publish such 
of them as you might consider well founded. 
It would seem that, whether it were a question 
of a cottage for the labourer, or a costly pile 
for the safe keeping of our public records, 
such publicity of the requirements “ could not 
but tend to the perfection of the design.”—B. 


of its foundation, which will take | 
The King of Prussia | 
On this occasion will | 
be uncovered the fine painted windows of the | 


meat | 
wholesale, 1d. to 


THE SCULPTOR. | 


sculptor of a | » 


ain’t most | 


unmeanirg | 


that’s a speakin’ portrait. | 
artist 





TO ) CORRESPON DENTS. 


| “TT. C2'—Anonymous opinions ate of course worth 
| nothing. 

* Pittori.’’—We cannot “‘ recommend a builder who will 
| undertake to erect a studio, or form one in an already built 
house for a permanent tenant.’’ Inquire of a builder in 
some of the new quarters where houses are going up. 

“* Shape of Sewers.’’—T. H. suggests that sewers and 
drains should have V imaged bottoms. 





“ Cab-Stand 
Metropolitan 


— ** Chronos ;”’ 
third letter); ‘* 


Postponed Unavoidably. 
Nuisance ;’’ ‘* Londoner’s’’ 
Improvements,’ P? Gow, 


| Received,—‘ J, A.’ (Ashton-under-Lyne), ‘J. B.’’ 
| (Burnley) many thanks, ‘‘ Philo-Agonos’’ (next week), 
| J.A. BP.’ (next week), “J.K.,” “J.g, po We Be mere 
shall appear), ‘‘T. G.’’ (next week), *R. K. erm” 
has been overlooked—shall appear), “* R. P.C, ‘F. M.,”’ 


= cit 
Friend.” 

Books Received.—‘’ Dolman’s Magazine’’ for January; 
** Railway Engineering, or Field-work preparatory to the 
Construction of Railways, by J. Baker, C.E.’’ (Longman and 
Co., 1848). 

TO PROVINCIAL READERS 
irregular delivery of Tue Britper in 
leave to state that it is invariably published by 
gularity complained of reste 


Architect,’ ‘“* W, A nN.” = i 





In reply to complaints of the 
provincial towns, we beg 
seven o'clock on 

Friday morning; and that the in 
| eutirely with the parties through whom it is obtained 


NOTICE, 

A few copies of the 
hands of the publisher, and may be had on applica- 
Covers for Tue Buitper 
| may be obtained at the Office, price 2s.; or the 


Volume for 1847 are in the 
| tion, price 17s. 6d. each. 


publisher will undertake to bind the numbers at 3s. 
per volume. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS 


LWAYS ON SALE, a Large Assort- 

ment of DRY PREPARED PLooRina BOARDS, 

rng BATS ED ROAR! ar. Go oa, planed too parallel 
width and thickness, th i4 inch thie 

TIMBER, DEALS, OAK P PLANKS, 8 ANTLINGS, BASH 





AT REDUCED 
PRICES, 


Apply at W. CLEAVES Timber Yard, Wilton road, Pimlico 
late ©. Moore and Son', and Great Smith-street, Westminster 
fouldings prepared by machinery 


| ALFRED ROSLING begs to inform the 
; Trade and Consumers generally, that he keeps « wey atly in 
| ck a large and very general assortment « if Prepare i Flo ards 





j i Matched Boarding, planed to a paralle! bre ath and thickives, 
| and fit for immediate use; also a variety of machine-pre ed 
Mouldings, which are finished with creat accuracy and ate. atio n ate 
quality of w kt anship.--Southwark Bridge Wharf, Bankside, and 
} Old Barge Wharf, Uppes Ground-street. Blackfriars 





ai “ADAMS (from Byron and Co.), late S S. 
© Dare, MAHOGANY and TIMBE R MERCHANT, Bermon 
sey New Road, near the Brix yers Arms. SEASONED FLO WOR. 
ING. MATCH BOARDING iv FOR IMMEDIATE USE, a 
Hy 








Mi ULDINGS pri spared by machinery, Cut Deals and Scantling of 
every dimension, Mahogany, Cedar, Rosewood, Wainscot, Elm, 
Beech, Oak, &c., in planks, boards, veneers, anc logs ; Pantile, O ak, 
and Fir Laths; Wheelwrights’ Goods All say n and pre pared 
roods delivere od free of exp nse pt timber). Sawing harge i at 
prices. 





Very extensive Drying ‘She da. 





MUIR’S 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINE. 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLIC 
IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


and BATTENS, &c.,5awn on the most appr ved principle. 

, Prepared, Matched, and Gro yved, by Muir's Patent 
The Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 
ge, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Goo ds fetched from the doc ks and carted home free of 

Address to LENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, 
Gillingham-street, Pimlic 

N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing 
















|} TIMBER AND DEAL SAWING AND FLANING MILLS 
i Belvidere-road, Lambeth, near Waterloo 
HE 


GENERAL WOOD - CU LF PING 
COMPANY continue to receive the most asau 
rances from all who have piven 1 th i 
that th is no method « 
&c., by which aceu 
certainly obtaine 
ing a ‘be ard although curved), the ne ee 
removing no more than the skin of the wood, and by the us of a 
pe uliat saw for deep cutting, the board comes off with a pe antec 
8 », thus obviating the f reduc sing its thickness in 
) » plane out th 1 itt 
builders nor timber m 
that of sawing and planin 
a moderate interest on tl 
duous attention to the int 
workmanship and general bus 
nuance of their support. 
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pon solely on the public for 
are determined, by an assi 
f their custo mers, bo oth aa regards 
4035 arrangements, to merit a conti- 








FRENCH PAPER HANGINGS 


bl ry’ x y 
TRHEATRE ROYAL LYCEU M.- 
Messrs. MARKS and Co. having, under the d ns 
Mr. Bradwell, furnished a nside ble part ¢ fthe DECK 1K nt T 1ONS 
of that Magnificent Theatre ali the attent ion of Architects 
and the Trade to the sar fact of their always keepin 
stock ready for simil 
















junction with their large 
Stock of generally use Pape whan rings, beginning fro om Rd. per 
piece to Two Guineas. —59, Princes-street, C. oventry-stree 

N.B. Their Splendid Collect of Patterns for the ensuing year 
is finished, and ready for inspection. 








PAPER. HANGINGS . MANUPACTURED t NDER HER 
TY’s ROY AL LETTERS PATE 


E T. “ARC HER, 451, Gatiedatee. 80- 
© 6 licits an ae oe 1 of the various DE ORATIVE 


PAPERS, fitted - ¥. panels on the walls of the extensive 
of apartmenta, bai t expressly 1 dpe at purpose; where also i pt 
an extensive stock of every var f Paper hangings, at the lowest 
ae priee and of the best anata ture, in English and French 
designs, by the best Artists ; and where may be had a large assurt 
ment of French and other Continental Paper-hangings always on 
hand,—Builders and large Consumers are particularly invited to 
| the above.—451, Oxford-street 
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